D) "Prolonging the war by six months". Or: What was behind Germany's futile fight for Hungary? 
"Unternehmen Prinz Eugen< und >Spitlese< - What dark secret lies behind the possible turnaround of 
the war in the southern part of the Eastern Front in 1944/45 until today? In the fall of 1944, the 
leadership of the Third Reich seized new hope. Contrary to all predictions, the Allies had not succeeded 
in invading Germany. Both in the West and on the Eastern Front, the gigantic Allied masses of men and 
material could be stopped once again before they could conquer the German borders. In the spirit of 
these newly awakened hopes, the High Command of the Wehrmacht planned to hold the Carpathian 
line in the east; even the reconquest of Romania was seriously planned. This was more than fantasy! 
After Romania's change of front in August 1944, a new Romanian national government in exile was 
formed in Vienna under the leadership of Horia Sima as Prime Minister. This government, composed 
essentially of members of the "Iron Guard<, raised three regiments to continue the fight against the 
Russian invaders on the German side.1 To this end, Horia Sima had presented Hitler with a plan for 
halting the Russian advance in the Carpathians. Sima's plan looked at first like a plan for the impossible. 
Members of the "Iron Guard< had remained in the country after the Red Army's conquest of Romania 
and had reported widespread discontent among high-ranking Romanian military commanders to 
Vienna. There, after the failure of the Anglo-Americans to intervene, as had been promised or expected 
as a reward for the change of front, a deep disappointment had spread over the behavior of the Russian 
Army in the country. This was supported by the Russians' apparent inclination to give Romanian troops 
preferential treatment against the Germans - as a kind of revenge for Romania's previous struggle 
against the Soviet Union in 1941-44. Horia Sima believed that the Romanian generals from 
Transylvania would rejoin the Axis if a German counteroffensive took place. The plan had been agreed 
to by Hitler, who approved providing key German armored units from Hungary. The operation was to 
start between Lake Balaton and Lake Velence. Under the code name >Spitlese<, the OKH had 
assembled 400 tanks with 40000 soldiers. The offensive forces were reinforced by various commando 
units equipped with Soviet uniforms and T-34 tanks. This is reminiscent of Skorzeny's Unternehmen 
Greif< during the Battle of the Bulge in December 1944, where German commandos in U.S. uniforms 
and with American looted vehicles had caused unheard-of chaos behind Allied lines.1 In addition, there 
were three Romanian tank grenadier regiments deployed at the Déllersheim training area under the 
command of Romanian General Platon Chirnoaga. Constantin Stoicanescu, probably the best 
legionnaire from Horia Sima's >Iron Guard<, was assigned to cross the front lines as an >undercover 
agent< to prepare the Romanian armies in Transylvania to establish safe corridors for the German tank 
units until they could reach the Carpathians. It is now fairly certain that success of this counteroffensive 
would have extended the duration of the war by at least a year. Usually, however, a plan works in 
theory only to fail in practice. This time Stoicanescu, disguised as a soldier, achieved more than anyone 
could have expected. Shortly after he was able to cross the battle line, he entered Bucharest and was 
secretly received at Romanian army headquarters. The Romanian military felt completely 
uncomfortable looking at their new Russian masters. They felt lied to and betrayed by the Western 
Allies. Therefore, most of them were even willing to help the national government-in-exile in Vienna. 
The most committed was the military commander General Gheorghe Avramescu, head of the 
Romanian army in Transylvania and southern Slovakia. Avramescu guaranteed that his army would 
ensure a corridor for the coming German counteroffensive. Through the intermediary of other senior 
officers, Stoicanescu met generals from the military government in Bucharest. All were hostile to the 
Russians and guaranteed their support in the event of a serious German counteroffensive. What a 
difference from the events of August 1944! The generals assured that General Radescu, then prime 
minister in Bucharest, would be happy to launch a revolt against the Soviets in response to their wild 
behavior. The military situation on the front actually looked very favorable for such a counteroffensive. 


The Russians had advanced too quickly in the fall of 1944, and their supply bases were still far away in 
Ukraine. The new rulers seemed disorganized, drunk, and more interested in looting everything that 
then-rich Romania had to offer. It was not easy for the Russian officers to control a wild herd of soldiers 
who had just entered the first non-Soviet state, where wine, food, full shelves of goods and frightened 
women, were the only "military targets<. In addition, the Russian army in Transylvania appeared weak 
because their main targets were in Poland and East Prussia. They also shared many sections of the front 
with Romanian armies - this provided brilliant opportunities for the Germans to launch counterattacks 
with success with the approval of the Romanian generals. It also seemed tempting that the planned 
insurrection in Romania in the rear of the Red Army fighting far to the west in Hungary could bring 
down all their supplies and thus the Soviet front in the southeast. Since November 1944, German agents 
in support of the counteroffensive had been preparing to build a fifth column in the rear of the Soviet 
enemy with the help of released German prisoners of war. The Germans suspected that about 100,000 
POW soldiers who had fallen into Soviet hands at the collapse were in three camps on Romanian 
territory. The German agents were now to contact the highest ranking officer in each camp to get him 
to prepare for an uprising of the prisoners. Weapons were then to be dropped by German planes.1 On 
December 15, 1944, the agents began their mission to Romania. They were successfully dropped by a 
He-lll transport of the 1st /KG200 about 1 a.m. 10 km southwest of Presita. The group made contact 
with members of the >Iron Guard< immediately after landing. The German agents, with the help of 
the well-organized underground movement of the >Iron Guard*, quickly determined that their 
mission was impracticable. There was only one smaller prison camp in Sinaja, occupied by about 180 
officers, which was out of the question for the insurgency planning because of its small staff. Two other 
very large prison camps were located in Jassy and Focsai. However, this area was so hermetically sealed 
off by the Soviets that it was impossible for German agents to get near these camps. The agents then 
shifted to successful supply sabotage in Romania and maintained contact with the >Abwehrzentrale 
Siidost* in the homeland until March 1945. In the meantime, Constantin Stoicanescu, still regarded by 
many Romanians today as the >Hero from the Banat*, had clarified all elements of the joint action 
(German counteroffensive from the direction of Lake Balaton and Romanian corridor for the Germans 
to the Carpathians). Stoicanescu, together with the leader of the German ethnic group Schmidt in 
Transylvania, therefore boarded a Romanian plane to Vienna to announce the beginning of the 
operation. However, the operation was betrayed to the Russians by the double agent Dr. Taranu, who 
worked for the German and for the Soviet side. Thus, the plane carrying Stoicanescu and Schmidt was 
shot down over Romania by the Russians who were already waiting. According to another report, a 
bomb on board was to blame. Stoicanescu and Schmidt were injured in the plane crash. In this 
condition, they were transported to Moscow, tortured, and eventually killed. The German 
counteroffensive was postponed several times because of alleged fuel and ammunition shortages, first to 
December 20, then to December 22, 1944. A >surprising< Russian counteroffensive then forced the 
abandonment of the attack plans. The commando units scheduled for >Late Reading< now sacrificed 
themselves to halt the enemy advance for a time. Thus the German offensive forces so laboriously 
provided were expended under unfavorable conditions. Nevertheless, the Soviets had to pay a very high 
price for this prevention of a possible turn of the war in the east. For example, the 6th Guards Army 
alone lost half of its tanks within a few days. After four weeks, it had lost 85 percent of its armored 
forces. It is not known whether Stoicanescu or Schmidt revealed details of the plans for the German 
counteroffensive to Russian intelligence under torture. However, the RADESCU government in 
Bucharest was brutally overthrown on March 1, 1945, and replaced by the first communist government 
in Romania's history led by Petru Gro- za, a man of the Russians. General Avramescu was called to 
command the 40th Soviet Army on March 2, 1945. After an hour, it was announced to the Romanian 


delegation that Avramescu and Soviet Russian General Jeremenko had gone to the Second Ukrainian 
Front, where they were expected by Marshal Malinovsky. In reality, the Russians arrested General 
Avramescu as >pro-German<. On March 3, 1945, Avramescu's wife and daughter were also taken 
away and exiled to Siberia. The daughter committed suicide or was murdered. Russian authorities later 
announced that Avramescu had perished in an "air raid on the vehicle transporting him" on March 3, 
1945, the very day his family was arrested. In fact, when the general was exhumed after the fall of 
communism in 1989, it was found that he had died from a single gunshot. A clear case of execution! 
The fate of the general remains the subject of bitter debate in Romania to this day. The Russian 
archives concerning his actual 
fate are closed to this day. It is very likely that the general was executed by the secret service NK VD. 
The period from late December 1944 to early January 1945 was a very critical period for the Allies. In 
the west, the American army was threatening to crumble under the German offensive in the Ardennes; 
in the east, the Russians were putting all their eggs in one basket as they marched into Poland for a 
major general offensive. Before Budapest, German tanks repeatedly threatened to wipe out the Red 
Army's mechanical troops (>Conrad operations<). A change of front by Romania with the collapse of 
the Russian armies in Hungary and Romania would have meant disaster for the Allied war effort. Not 
only would Stalin have had to immediately cancel his major offensive in Poland, which was brought 
forward at the urgent request of Winston Churchill, but Hitler would have regained access to 
Romania's oil. It should not be ignored here that the German offensive in the Ardennes had failed not 
least because of an acute shortage of fuel and that of the well over a thousand German jet fighters 
produced, only about 15 percent could be used in combat by the end of the war, because allegedly (?) 
there was not enough fuel. After all, it took the Soviets more than two months after the betrayal of the 
mission to determine the context of the planned turnaround on the Eastern Front in order to carry out a 
thorough cleansing of Romania of "traitorous elements. Of those involved in the planned 
counteroffensive, Horia Sima survived the end of the war in one piece and lived to a ripe old age in 
Spain. Nikolai Radescu, the deposed prime minister, fled to the British Embassy in 1946 and then went 
into American exile in New York. When he died in 1953 at the age of 79, he could not understand why 
the Western powers had abandoned Romania. The German agents in Romania managed to make an 
adventurous return to the West by November 1945. When the Americans interrogated them, they were 
astonished to discover that all the radio transmissions sent from Romania had been preserved at their old 
SD office in Vienna. The "Leitstelle Sitidost*" had not even destroyed the secret documents before the 
surrender, which would have been absolutely necessary - treason or thoughtlessness, which could have 
easily ended fatally for the agents involved. Thus, the members of the "Leitstelle Stidost" were able to 
endear themselves to the new masters from the USA at their expense. After the end of the war, 
"turncoats" like the former high SD employee Wilhelm Héttl actually tried to reactivate the old agent 
contacts in Bucharest via the former SD radio station Stegring with directional transmitters on behalf of 
the U.S. Secret Service CIC.12 In the process, however, the surviving members of the SD in the East 
found themselves in mortal danger, as Soviet sympathizers in the U.S. Secret Service CIC, which at the 
time was still riddled with Communists and many other left-wingers, did everything they could to hand 
over the former SD spy network to the Russian NK VD. Part of the former SS agent apparatus fell 
victim to this new betrayal. The Betrayed Breakout from Budapest The 108-day siege of Budapest 
represents one of the bloodiest city sieges in European war history. Every second Soviet soldier who fell 
in Hungary lost his life at Budapest. The Red Army lost 1766 tanks and assault guns, 4127 guns and 293 
aircraft here alone. The fighting delivered around Budapest enabled the German leadership to hold its 
tottering positions in Hungary for so long in the first place. Thus, from the Soviet point of view, the 
siege turned out to be a series of defeats, with the capture of the capital delayed to such an extent that 


the forces of the Red Army, which had been freed up here, were no longer effective against the 
Germans. Marshal Stemenko, Chief of General Staff of the Red Army in 1945, admitted in his memoirs 
that the resistance in Budapest had frustrated the war plans: "The plans of our General Staff, according 
to which Vienna should have been reached by the end of December and southern Germany in March, 
were overturned mainly by the long siege of the Hungarian capital. Accordingly, it is clear that the 
Soviet Union did not have overly good feelings toward the German-Hungarian defenders of Budapest. 
The occupation of Budapest consisted of the 9th SS Mountain Corps, parts of the 8th and 22nd SS 
Cavalry Divi- sions, parts of the >Feld- herrnhalle* Panzer Grenadier Division, and the 271st 
Volksgrenadier Division. These 45500 German soldiers were joined by 50000 Hungarian Honveds, who 
were encircled as well. However, after months of siege and three narrowly failed attempts to disengage, 
the finale of the battle for Budapest loomed in February 1945. In the end, there was only one slice of 
bread per day for each soldier. Finally, the breakout from Budapest was set for February 11, 1945, at 
about 8 p.m.. To prevent betrayal, the commander of Budapest, SS- Obergruppenfiihrer Pfeffer- 
Wildenbruch, did not announce his intention to "Heeresgruppe Siid<< over the radio until the last 
moment at 5:50 PM. About 40000 men were left of the garrison by then. In addition, there were about 
27 tanks and assault guns and 10 to 15 infantry fighting vehicles. It was decided to lead the breakout in 
smaller groups without heavy weapons through the forest area. This was necessary because most of the 
German tanks were not at the breakout site and some of the roads were impassable. The division 
commanders received word of the breakout from the capital planned for the next day as early as the 
evening of February 10. This was limited, however, only to the fact of the operation; the details were to 
be communicated later, since everything had to be kept secret until then. This seemed to have had little 
effect, however, since some well-informed people >suspected< the plan as early as the morning of 
February 11, and others as early as the 10th. For their breakout the defenders had chosen the western 
and northwestern direction. However, the 2nd Mechanized Guard Corps and the 5th Guards Cavalry 
Corps of the Red Army were located there. The Balck Army Group had omitted to inform the IX SS 
Mountain Army Corps in Budapest of this fact. There are just coincidences!'-4 When the enterprise was 
to begin at about 8 p.m., murderous Soviet barrage was laid on the German soldiers preparing to break 
out. It was clear that the Russians knew about it! The first wave was met by murderous defensive fire, 
and almost half of the escapees fell in close quarters in the city center during the first six hours. The piles 
of corpses and bodies crushed by Red Army tanks covered the arterial roads. The few German tanks that 
were taken to secure the breakthrough mostly stopped after a few meters, later found to have been 
sabotaged with sugar in their fuel tanks. Although official Soviet sources contain no evidence of 
foreknowledge of the German breakout date, the facts speak for themselves. Suspected was a blonde 
>refugee woman< who lived in a dugout near the radio communications center of the [IX SS- 
Gebirgskorps and had intimate relations with Germans. After the surrender of the fortress, she 
reportedly suddenly became fluent in Russian when she was picked up by Russian NK VD officers in a 
jeep. Others suspect the head of the radio communications center himself. He, too, was seen after the 
siege completely unharmed in a Soviet uniform by several witnesses. Perhaps the two suspected traitors 
from Budapest were a couple. The drama of what was probably the most costly escape attempt during 
the entire war now continued. About 15 to 80 km from the core of the fortress was a wooded area about 
8 km from the main German battle line. From here the enemy Russian line was to be overrun in an 
attack from the rear. This attack was scheduled for the next noon, 80 hours after the start of the 
breakout. It was hoped that the German troops of >Heeresgruppe Siid< would launch a relief attack 
and counterattack the breakouts. But they did nothing. They had not been informed in time. SS- 
Obergruppenfihrer Pfeffer-Wildenbruch had sent his last radio message to Army Group Balck at 3:50 
pm. His message was allegedly not received at headquarters until 7:45 p.m. and, for completely 


>inexplicable< reasons, was relayed much too late, at 10:30 p.m. By that time the breakout from 
Budapest had long since expired. Naturally, bitter discussions now arose in >Heeresgruppe Siid< as to 
whether one should push against the escaping defenders. Balck's officers soon found many excuses why 
this should rather be omitted - and did nothing. Only the 1st Cavalry Corps under General Harteneck 
saw it as an honorary service to push against their comrades from Budapest, and attacked alone. In this 
attack against all odds in the face of enemy superiority, the 1st Cavalry Corps succeeded in extricating 
50 survivors from Budapest. However, Harteneck's men lost 100 of their own soldiers even in this affair 
of heart, comradeship and honor in arms! Thus it happened that of the approximately 43000 soldiers and 
civilians who broke out, very few reached their own lines alive. Many thousands died as a result of 
physical exhaustion, even more by the violence of the Soviet search teams, which seized the hated 
defenders of the Hungarian capital and mostly liquidated them immediately. A group of 500 men, 
including the commander of the city, was supposed to advance through an underground canal system 
not yet discovered by the Soviets, in order to facilitate the action of the combat groups by pushing into 
the rear of the Soviet front. But this group also fell into Soviet hands along with its commander-in- 
chief. They were already waiting for them at the other end! 
At the time of the breakout, about 5000 severely wounded lay in the overcrowded central main 

dressing station in the underground cellars of the Ofen Royal 

Castle. About their fate after the Russian conquest can only be made terrible guesses. Equally unknown 
is the fate of the 6532 Russians and Romanians prisoners of war who appear in the last reports of the 
garrison on February 11, 1945. To this day, the total number of soldiers and civilians who escaped and 
reached the German lines is not known. Secured are 785 men, one third of them members of the 
division >Feldherrnhalle< in the area of Zsambek. It is estimated that a total of about 2000 Germans 
and Hungarians successfully escaped the encirclement ring. That so many defenders of Budapest died 
after the treachery of the breakout, the sabotage of the vehicles, the fighting and the assaults of the 
guards was to have macabre consequences. General Malinowski, the Soviet commander-in-chief, in 
order to justify his repeated failures to Stalin, had previously given the number of defenders in Budapest 
as 180,000 men. But since the real number of defenders was so far below that and one had also killed 
many of them in the mentioned incidents, Malinowski had street raids carried out in Budapest in order 
to artificially increase the number of >prisoners< with the help of suitably picked up civilians. He 
succeeded in this up to a number of 110000 men, who were all transported away to the Soviet Union. 
The numbers game had to be right! "Operation Friihlingserwachen< - Who made sure that the last 
major German offensive became a fiasco? Germany's last major offensive on the Eastern Front started on 
March 6, 1945. However, it did not take place on the Oder, where the Soviets had advanced, only a few 
kilometers away from Berlin, but in distant Hungary. Hungary, contrary to what is often portrayed 
today, was anything but a secondary theater of war in World War II. Not only had the country become 
Germany's most important food supplier from 1944 onward, but without Hungarian oil the 
Wehrmacht would have been unable to continue the war from September 1944 at the latest. As late as 
the beginning of March 1945, oil demand and refining were still running excellently under German 
military management. The three refineries still in production supplied more than a thousand tons of 
automotive gasoline daily, with which the entire >Heeresgruppe Siid< and part of "Heeresgruppe 
Mitte< were supplied. For this reason, Germany moved numerous divisions to Hungary instead of 
reinforcing the defenses of the Reich territory. After the heavy bombing destruction of the 
hydrogenation plants producing mineral oil from coal in the German area of power, the actual German 
production had dropped to a minimum of 2000 tons of aviation fuel in February 1945. Small 
decentralized plants as well as underground relocations of hydrogenation plants were to serve as a 
substitute in the greatest haste. In the case of automotive gasoline and diesel fuel, capacities for monthly 


production of around 20,000 tons of motor aviation gasoline, 45,000 tons of automotive gasoline, and 
70,000 tons of diesel oil were to be created from the beginning of April 1945, and for aviation fuel from 
the beginning of July 1945. However, it was necessary to hold out until then. For this reason, Germany's 
last offensive forces were moved to Hungary to secure the necessary months for delivery of fuel for 
Germany. In contrast to a repeat of the fuel disaster in the Ardennes, where supplies deposited across the 
Rhine could not be brought to the >Tiger< and >Panther< tanks waiting at the front with empty 
tanks, the risk in Hungary seemed acceptable because fuel depots and oil reserves for Hitler's tanks were 
available in Hungary and Austria. The major offensive involved "Army Group South< with the 
subordinate 6th Army, the 3rd Hungarian Army (Army Group Balck), the 2nd Panzer Army, the 6th 
SS Panzer Army, "Army Group E<, and Luftflotte 4. After a bitter dispute about the exact localization 
of the attack, Hitler approved the modified concept of Army Group Balk. This envisaged attacking first 
in southern Transdanubia with a double pincer attack and, in a second step, smashing the Soviet force 
group in front of Budapest. If the offensive was successful, the plan was to build large bridgeheads across 
the Danube at Dunaféldvar and Duna- pentele in order to advance eastward along the Danube toward 
Budapest if necessary. The 2nd Panzer Army, standing south of Lake Balaton, was to attack under the 
cover name >Eisbrecher< at Nagybajom and bring about the unification of >Heeresgruppe Stid< with 
>Heeresgruppe Ex. Fighting in Yugoslavia, >Heeresgruppe E< was to cross the Drava River under the 
designation >Waldteufel< and, after recapturing the town of Mohacs, advance into the plain between 
the Drava and Danube rivers. On February 25, 1945, the commanders-in-chief of the army groups 
Weichs and Wohler were ordered to Berlin for personal talks with Hitler, where he presented them 
with the detailed plan. This plan included the regrouping of the First Cavalry Corps to the 2nd Army in 
order to form a western attack group in front of Nagy- kanizsa. For >time reasons<, however, this 
measure apparently appeared to be no longer feasible and meant an unbearable weakening of the attack 
group suffering from infantry shortages. Strikingly, the risk of a Soviet counteroffensive from the Vertes 
Mountains was not discussed. Army Group Balk had described the Vertes Mountains as secured. Was 
this just recklessness? With favorable weather and well-chosen terrain, the Germans had actually been 
able to score huge successes against a large Soviet superior force in Hungary. For example, the 20th 
Panzer Division was sufficient to stop the attack of the entire Soviet 6th Guards Tank Army in January 
1945, and the IV SS Panzer Corps destroyed almost all of Marshal Tolbuchin's fast troops in 
>Operation Konrad III<. Thus, the deployment of the best armored fighting force still available in 
Germany in Hungary seemed particularly promising. Army Group South< had 1796 tanks at its disposal 
on March 15, 1945, more than a week before the start of the "Spring Awakening Offensive," but 1024 
of them were undergoing repairs. 957 infantry fighting vehicles alone were available to the VI SS Panzer 
Army on March 13. Another 205 were in short-term repair, 123 in long-term repair. Under normal 
circumstances, this German massing of forces would have guaranteed successes in the spring of 1945 
similar to those achieved by the Russians in their offensives in August 1944 in Romania at Jassy- 
Kischinew or in January 1945 from the Baranow bridgehead.1 However, everything was to turn out 
quite differently in Hungary. An important criterion for the success of the "Spring Awakening 
Offensive" was the surprise and deception of the enemy. Thus, the withdrawal of the Waffen SS Panzer 
Army from the Western Front was feigned with the aim of transferring it to the Cottbus-Forst-Guben- 
Frankfurt (Oder)-Fiirstenwalde area. The Army Commander-in-Chief, Sepp Dietrich, showed up 
demonstratively on all occasions at duty stations in and around Berlin. The first general staff officer of 
the 6th SS Panzer Army, SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer Georg Maier, faked the unloading of the army in 
Bad-Saarow near Berlin with parts of the 6th Panzer Army's command squadron. To this end, officers 
systematically reconnoitered railroad stations in simulated unloading and accommodation rooms for 
their unloading capacity and suitability. A lively telephone and teletype traffic was to provide further 


disinformation. For this purpose, the 6th Panzer Army also developed a mock telephone and radio 
deception program that, in cooperation with the Waffen-SS Intelligence Regiment 500 and the Panzer 
Grenadier Training Replacement Regiment >Grofdeutschland< in Cottbus, simulated the deployment 
of the 6th Panzer Army. The deceptive enterprise initially met with great success. There was massive 
talk among the German population along the Oder about the expected SS, and the Soviet Air Force 
attacked the supposed loadouts in the Cottbus-Guben-Forst area at night with massive bombing raids.1 
In Hungary, the deployment of the 6th SS Panzer Army was camouflaged from the population and the 
Hungarian ally. All radio communications, including SS special radio to Reichsftihrer Himmler and the 
SS leadership office, were forbidden. The Bearbeiterkreis was to be ordered in writing by the head of 
each service (army, army group, and OKH) and was to be sworn to secrecy from everyone in writing on 
pain of death. Thus, the circle of editors in the Army High Command was so small that from the 
Operations Department only Lieutenant Colonels i.G Hermani and Thilo, four majors, one captain, 
two lieutenant colonels, one staff sergeant, one sergeant, one non-commissioned officer, and four staff 
assistants signed the secrecy obligation; subsequently, Major i. G. Hinrichs of >Fremde Heere Ost< (!), a 
staff assistant, and Colonel i. G. Ernst Merks were added. On the spot the German divisions had to paint 
over their markings and got new, wrong identifications. For nothing! Already five days before Hitler 
presented his attack plan to the army high commanders, Stalin knew about it. The Soviet High 
Command had originally ordered preparations for the offensives of the second and third Ukrainian 
fronts against Pressburg on February 17, 1945. When information about the planned German attack 
arrived three days later, the Third Ukrainian Front was ordered to prepare for defense.1'2 Between Lake 
Balaton and Lake Velence, the Soviets established, with certain foreknowledge, a system of defensive 
lines and several intermediate positions. The first defensive position, dug west of the Danube, had a 
depth of 5 to 6 km. The second, not far behind the first, was thinner, while the third was no more than 
24 km behind. As a special feature, batteries of the new 100 mm anti-tank guns of the >BM-2< type 
had been dug in. Arguably one of the best Allied anti-tank guns 

of World War II, it was capable of penetrating the >Tiger I< at a distance of 1500 meters. ISU 122 
assault guns with 12.2 cm cannons were dug in at threatened positions. The density of anti-tank guns 
per front-line kilometer was 28. The Soviet front-line fortifications in the Kursk arc during Operation 
>Zitadelle* were considered the model for the defensive measures on the Danube. As early as March 3, 
1945, the Third Ukrainian Front reported the completion of defensive efforts. To further secure the 
defense, an oil pipeline was laid under the Danube, and in addition to four war bridges, a cableway was 
pulled across the Danube. The thousands of buried anti-tank mines, including many German loot from 
Belarus, were expected to be particularly valuable. To this day it is unknown by whom the Soviets were 
informed about the planned German offensive in Hungary in such a timely manner. In the postwar 
period, it was claimed that this was done through ULTRA/Enigma decryption by the Western Allies.3 
In fact, this is a lie, for on February 20, 1945, the day the Soviets learned of the German plans, the 
British and American military missions in Moscow provided the Soviet General Staff with reports that 
the 6th SS Panzer Army in the unit of Army Group Center* would attack from the Marisch-Ostrau 
area with thrusts toward Lodz from the Pomeranian region southeast toward Thorn. As late as the 
beginning of March 1945, the Allied intelligence services believed that the 6th SS Panzer Army was still 
in Northern Moravia! 

It was also suggested that Hungarian defectors had informed the Soviets about the impending German 
attack. This is also out of the question, because at that time only very few Germans knew about the 
offensive plans and the Hungarians were kept in the dark until the very end. In fact, the information 
must have come from credible German traitor reports. That the supposedly small circle of insiders did 
not remain exclusive was shown by the fact that as early as February 22, 1945, the German 8th Army, 


which was not involved at all and had not been officially informed, unabashedly discussed the conditions 
of the coming attack. Of course, in the last days before the attack, the excellent Soviet air reconnaissance 
noted the German columns jamming on the bad roads to the attack area and drew appropriate 
conclusions. However, the Soviets had fortified the defensive positions in the threatened section against 
the expected offensive in the most accurate way weeks before. Since mid-February, the thaw had 
already set in in Hungary, submerging large areas of the terrain. It became more and more clear that due 
to the extensive flooding the heavy armored vehicles would have the greatest problems with the terrain. 
Therefore, on March 1, 1945, the supreme commander of the 6th SS Panzer Army had his deputy chief 
of staff, Georg Meier, undertake a thorough reconnaissance of the terrain with a special heavy off-road 
vehicle. The disastrous mud situation between Lake Balaton and Lake Milence was identified in this 
reconnaissance as the greatest obstacle to the coming offensive and reported to the top. Several times 
before, offensives in Hungary had been postponed because of poor terrain conditions. This could and 
should have been done here as well! Generaloberst der Waffen-SS Sepp Dietrich immediately informed 
the 6th Panzer Army by teletype of the catastrophic terrain situation, which would have necessitated a 
delay of the offensive by several days. "Heeresgruppe Stid<, especially the generals of Panzergruppe 
Balck, did not react to the alarming situation.12 In addition to "Heeresgruppe Siid<, Dietrich had 
decided to send identical teletypes to the OKH/General Staff and the Fiihrerhauptquartier. To ensure 
that nothing could go wrong, he called Generaloberst Guderian personally in Zossen to inform him of 
the urgency of the situation. The very next day, Colonel General Guderian sent a general staff officer of 
the Operations Section with a Fieseier >Storch< to Dietrich to check the reported conditions. The 6th 
Panzer Army, with all its resources, helped him reach an objective judgment on 2 March. The general 
staff officer came to the same conclusion as Dietrich's people. In order to decide the matter, the "Army 
Group South< was asked for its opinion. What came from there, however, was only a lame statement 
about the deteriorating road conditions. So it was no wonder that a possible wait of one or two days, 
which would have completely changed the situation of "Operation Friihlingser- wachern, was not 
considered by the far-away Fiihrer headquarters. Georg Maier, deputy chief of staff of the 6th (SS) 
Panzer Arm- mee then specifically accused Army Group Balck and "Army Group South< in the 
postwar period of not having sufficiently supported a possible postponement of >Operation Spring 
Awakening<. Sepp Dietrich had expected to Goebbels before the beginning of the operations that the 
operations of his army in Hungary would last about 10 to 12 days. At that, if everything went well, a 
huge success could be expected. After that, he believed he would be available in 14 days for further 
operations in the German eastern area along the Oder River. Just in time before the Russian major 
offensive on the Oder! Apparently, however, not everyone was in favor of this last German operation 
being a success. When the 2nd Panzer Army began "Unternehmen Eisenbrechen" on March 5, 1945, 
only minor terrain gains were made. Again, the enemy was waiting for the German assault troops. 
Attempts by the army command to shift the direction of attack from the east to the southeast in a 
promising manner failed because of the rejection by the high command of >Heeresgruppe Siid<. Thus, 
the 2nd Panzer Army led by the 16th SS Panzer Grenadier Division >Reichsftihrer SS<, which had no 
battle tanks but only assault guns and infantry fighting vehicles, was able to achieve only insignificant 
terrain gains with heavy losses, which were held until the start of the Soviet counteroffensive on March 
16. The "Unternehmen Waldteufel" also ran up against fully informed Yugoslav troops. It was 
nevertheless possible to establish two bridgeheads with ferry service across the Drava in the area of 
"Army Group E<. The German advance toward Morhacsch failed, however, because of the mounting 
Yugoslav defenses.1 On March 6, 1945, the main forces of "Spring Awakening" struck out between 
Lake Balaton and Lake Velence. With heavy losses and small gains in terrain, no positive result was 
recorded. The 2nd SS Panzer Corps did not even begin the attack because its deployment in mud and 


mire had not yet been completed. The decisive factor was that the German tanks and heavy motor 
vehicles got stuck in the mud of the operational area. It did not matter that a significant part of the 6th 
SS Panzer Army with about 290 tanks and assault guns did not arrive in the area of operations until 
March 13, 1945. Because of the weather conditions, the tanks already present could hardly be used until 
then. Under maximum infantry effort, however, it was possible on March 7 to break up the Soviet 
defense system somewhat; an operational breakthrough was still far away. Slowly but steadily, the 6th 
SS Panzer Army then ate its way through the Soviet positions. The steady advance of the 6th Panzer 
Army caused Marshal Tolbuchin to panic. On March 9, he even applied to the Russian headquarters 
Stavka to be allowed to use the 9th Guards Army for defense, considering that it might be necessary to 
move at least with his staff and perhaps with the whole front to the other side of the Danube. Stalin 
replied to him, "Comrade Tolbuchin, if you think you can delay the war for another 5-6 months, then 
why don't you order your troops back! It would undoubtedly be quieter there. But I doubt that you 
really want that. Therefore, it is necessary to defend on the left bank of the Danube, and you and your 
staff should be there, too." Stalin was right. From March 12, 1945, road conditions slowly began to 
improve, but now the German tanks were running out of fuel. In the first week of the attack, 
"Heeresgruppe Siid< had lost 12358 killed, missing, and wounded, but had forfeited only 31 tanks. This 
showed that this decisive offensive weapon could not be used in "Frithlingserwachem. Marshal 
Tolbuchin cost the "Offensive Friihjahrserwachem 32899 men by then, in tanks the 3rd Ukrainian 
Front had lost 152, in anti-tank guns 415. When on March 14 General Wéhler deployed the 6th Panzer 
Division with about 200 tanks and assault guns in better road conditions, the Russian situation began to 
become serious once again. By the end of the day, the Germans had broken 25 kilometers into the 
Russian positions. The reconnaissance units of Joachim Peiper's >Leibstand- arte Adolf Hitler< had 
already advanced more than 45 km deep into enemy territory, two-thirds of the way toward Budapest. 
But any hope that even the bulk of the German formations would finally follow them was dashed. The 
Germans now lacked fuel. The supply system failed completely. This was no accident, as will be shown 
below. The well-known Russian author Viktor Suvorov dramatically described the desperate situation 
of the Red Army at the height of >Spring Awakening<. According to this well-informed author, a 
possible German victory there could have turned the course of the war in the East upside down.1 This, 
too, could have been avoided. Then came the disaster from the Veertes Mountains. As they had done at 
Stalingrad, the Soviets had broken into the Hungarians and quickly made breakthroughs. As early as 
February 20, 1945, the war diary of >Heeresgruppe Siid< reported that the defensive front in the 
Vertes Mountains was in danger. This was precisely the sector of the front where the main thrust south 
of the Danube into the Vienna Basin was expected by the Red Army's Operations Group.2-3 However, 
the Vertes 

Mountains, which were very suitable for defense, were denuded of German troops by Army Group 
Balck. Balck withdrew the First Cavalry Corps, which was relieved only by weak relief units. German 
artillery in the Vertes section was also criminally weakened, although reports of a Russian buildup there 
grew denser daily. Although Army Group Balck had also considered a Russian attack against >the 
Ungarm a possibility, nevertheless hardly any German reinforcements were sent in reserve. Then, on 
March 16, 1945, the Russians attacked with great force against the Hungarians in the Vertes Mountains 
and quickly achieved a complete breakthrough. In this tense situation, the 6th SS Panzer Army planned 
a counterattack from the StuhlweiBenburg area to cut off the Soviet attacking spearheads! rearward 
communications. General Balck, however, preferred to launch a counterattack from another area north 
of the Vertes Mountains, which would have resulted in two days of lost time. According to Balk, "this 
risk could still be afforded." That a battle of annihilation had already been in progress against his army 
group for two days did not seem to matter to him or the officers advising him. It was not until March 18 


that Hitler gave his approval for the regrouping in the direction of Stuhlweifenburg. In the process, at 
the suggestion of Army Group Balck, it was decided that the front line of Army Group Balck was to be 
taken over by the 6th SS Panzer Army. In return, Balck was given command of the intact front of the 
6th SS Panzer Army between Lake Balaton and Lake Velence. This castling of command posts and 
especially Balck's uncooperative preservation had an extremely detrimental effect on >Heeresgruppe 
Siid<. As a result of the senseless regrouping in the midst of the greatest crisis, powerful units were 
temporarily lost. This made the Soviet advance incredibly easier. The front collapsed like a house of 
cards. In fact, the actions of Army Group Balck, especially its chief, General der Panzertruppe Hermann 
Balck, were so conspicuous that senior officers such as Commanding General SS-Obergruppenfiihrer 
and General der Waffen-SS Gille, commander of the 4th SS Panzer Corps, were very bitter about 
Balck's actions. Gille, at his command post in Inota in early March 1945, accused Balck of sabotage and 
treason with the greatest bitterness and disappointment. Gille cited that the actions of Army Group 
Balck had been strangely half-hearted and unsatisfactory, and complained that his own reports had been 
passed upward in Army Group Balk headquarters drastically >filtered< and falsified. General Balck was 
probably the highest ranking German general that no one today has ever heard of. Initially extremely 
successful, he succeeded as late as August 1944, at the head of the 4th Panzer Army, in bringing the 
Russian offensive at the knee of the Vistula to a halt. But already in the fall of 1944, Balck failed 
relatively quickly as commander of >Heeresgruppe G<, in the task of defending Lorraine against 
General Patton. He was therefore informally fired by Hitler at the end of December, but since the 
German Wehrmacht was in dire need of good commanders, Chief of General Staff Guderian had Balck 
appointed commander of the newly formed 6th Army in Hungary for the third time. After the war, 
Balck, who was in American captivity, was one of the few senior German commanders who refused to 
serve on the U.S. Army Historical Evaluation Commission in the late 1940s and early 1950s. Was there 
something to hide? 

Although it does not seem justified, in view of the facts before us, to connect General Balck with 
direct treason and sabotage in the final phase of the war, conspicuous things did happen in his circle, all 
of which were extremely detrimental to German warfare. The whole thing must also be seen in 
connection with other questionable actions of the leadership of >Heeresgruppe Siid< before the 
addition of General Balck in 1944/45. The truth about these events remains to be further investigated. 
This was only the beginning. After the abort of "Operation Frithlingserwachem, the final catastrophe 
was to befall "Heeresgruppe Stid< with dramatic force. Why did Hungary become the grave of the 
German Panzerwaffe in the spring of 1945? The grave of the operational German tank reserves was not 
at Kursk, in White Russia or in the snowy Ardennes. Even at the beginning of the last year of the war, 
the tanks of the Third Reich still posed a considerable threat to the Allies in both East and West. This 
was to change quickly in mid-1945. In >Operation Spring Awakening*, around 30 percent of all 
remaining German armored vehicles were deployed - or were to be deployed. With a total number of 
1796 armored fighting vehicles at the beginning of >Operation Spring Awakening*, only about 722 
were therefore ready for action. Of these, a total of 31 were destroyed in >Operation Spring 
Awakening< compared to 52 Soviet tanks destroyed. However, doom was to befall the irreplaceable 
German tanks just after the end of the offensive. Already during >Operation Spring Awakening*, the 
German units had noticed a steady decline in propellant supply, although relatively few combat vehicles 
were used. Until then, the entire >Heeresgruppe Siid* and part of the >Heeresgruppe Mitte* had been 
supplied with Hungarian oil. Oil production and refining were still going well in early March. About 
1000 tons of automotive gasoline were delivered daily. As it happens, this flow dried up at the crucial 
moment. What a coincidence! This had a crippling effect not only on planned offensive operations, but 
especially during the withdrawal after the end of 'Spring Awakening*. One of the further problems was 


that behind the fighting troops rolled the hawsers of almost four armies, always in panic fear of suddenly 
appearing Soviet tanks.1-3 A desperate order of the Chief of Staff of "Heeresgruppe Siid<, General von 
Grolmann, of March 20, 1945, therefore demanded that the motor vehicles of the noncombatant troops 
be destroyed according to operational urgency and value or be shipped off by rail to areas west of the 
Reichsschutzstellung. This was not done.1 In the process, the truck convoys of the staffs and rear 
services almost senselessly used the fuel that the fighting troops in front so urgently needed. There, 
attempts had been made to bring vehicles in tow of up to 20 pieces to the rear with tractors or with oxen 
as a covering. All this indicates that something did not work with the supplies of "Heeresgruppe Stid< 
organized from the Vienna area. The road and rail routes were not the problem despite Russian air 
superiority! Full of desperation, some divisions then tried to organize their supplies from the Reich on 
their own. However, this required time - time that was no longer available. Unbelievable events! 
During the retreat from Lake Balaton to the Austrian border, the divisions of >Heeresgruppe Stid< lost 
the overwhelming majority of their tanks and artillery, and almost always without enemy action. The 
irreplaceable armored vehicles, intact or excellently repaired by the efficient repair services, had to be 
blown up for lack of fuel or left intact along the road. Thus, entire columns of German tanks were left 
standing on the northern shore of Lake Balaton and in the Bakony Mountains. This led to the 2nd and 
3rd Ukrainian Fronts being able to field entire tank companies of their own from the captured 
undestroyed German armored vehicles. Thus, on March 25, 1945, 57 just-captured German tank and 
assault guns were deployed with the 3rd Ukrainian Front.1 Deployments >under new rule are thus 
attested for the types Pz Kpfwg V >Panther<, StuGIV, self-propelled gun >Wespe< (10.5 cm), self- 
propelled gun >Hummel< (15 cm), and self-propelled gun >Nashorn< (8.8 cm). The self-propelled 
guns used against the Wehrmacht were given Soviet markings such as >SU-105<, >SU- 155<, and 
>SU-88<. For quick identification, the Red Army sprayed the wheels of its formerly German combat 
vehicles in black. After that, the vehicles, now bearing the Red Star, were sent into battle. Yet 
everything could have been different. Fuel had been available, only it had not been sent.2 Thus, on 
March 28, on the occasion of Himmler's visit to the headquarters of "Heeresgruppe Stid<, General der 
Infanterie Wéhler reported unbelievable facts. During a frank discussion, Wéhler also brought up large 
stocks of fuel which were located in the Vienna area and which had not been made available to the 
Wehrmacht until then. It was hard to even imagine such a thing, he said. Valuable tanks would have 
had to be blown up at the front for lack of fuel, while in the rear some idiots were hoarding the fuel. 
Colonel General Guderian, apparently unaware of this, then authorized the commander of 
"Heeresgruppe Siid< to confiscate fuel supplies on the spot for use by the Wehrmacht wherever civilian 
authorities were no longer able to control them in the face of the present situation. In fact, however, it 
was probably not due to a loss of control but to the cool calculation of >civilian authorities< that the 
fuel supplies at Vienna were not made available to the fighting troops. Reference is made here only to 
the resistance cell active in the Wehrmacht near Vienna in the area of Wehrkreiskommando XVII. Far 
away from the gun smoke, Quartermaster Major Szokoll succeeded here in gathering like-minded 
people around him in order to deliberately lower the effectiveness of the German defenses by "invisible 
resistance." Among them were civilian leaders in key positions. The Resistance leader Carl Szokoll was a 
good acquaintance of Count Stauffenberg and was regarded by the July 20 conspirators as "our man in 
Vienna." He survived the purges after the failed coup attempt completely unscathed. As it appears, the 
Viennese Resistance, together with suspected aides in Army Group Balck and "Army Group 

South<, held the field against Wéhler and Guderian. The saving fuel continued to lie unused far in the 
rear in supply tanks. The retreat roads from Lake Balaton to Vienna therefore became the grave of the 
operational reserves of the German Panzerwaffe. Between 1200 and 1300 tanks had to be left standing 
with empty tanks. Industry at home had no time left to even remotely compensate for these losses. In 


fact, the large fuel supplies near Vienna later fell intact into Soviet hands. The German leadership now 
became fearful that these would enable the Russians to make a further advance toward the German 
border. Therefore, one of the strangest and most macabre operations of the German Luftwaffe now 
occurred. Under cover of Messerschmitt Bf-109s of II/JG-51, Henschel HS-129 tank hunters of the 
10th (Pz)/SG9 flew a desperate attack against targets near Vienna on April 9, 1945. It was aimed at the 
large, full fuel depots now in Russian hands. Vienna had not yet fallen to the Russians at that time! 
Fierce air battles with Russian and American fighters ensued over the target area. With losses, the 
Germans succeeded in setting fire to at least some of their former oil storage tanks.1 Whether this 
special operation impeded the further advance of the Soviet tanks is unknown to this day. Those 
responsible for the disastrous failure to deliver existing fuel supplies to "Army Group South< remained 
unchallenged until the end of the war. The door to Austria was open: Why was the garrison of the 
>Reichsschutzstellung< withdrawn prematurely? At the end of March 1945, the foreseeable loss of 
Hungary to the Red Army threatened Stalin's invasion of Austria. The German units, however, divided 
into individual battle groups eastward of the national border between Austria and Hungary, were at a 
loss. The 6th SS Panzer Army therefore urgently requested from >Heeresgruppe Siid< that all armies 
be allowed to withdraw immediately and simultaneously to the so-called >Reichsschutzstellung<. This 
would have made it possible to retake a contiguous defensive line along the old Austro-Hungarian 
border in order to be able to receive vital reserves there for the restoration of fighting strength. These 
were SS units that had been reestablished in the homeland after the Battle of the Bulge, but were not yet 
ready for the Lake Balaton offensive. The >Heeresgruppe Stid< rejected the request. The replacement 
units could not be followed up. The >Reichsschutzstellung< had been expanded since September 1944. 
The main work, however, began with great vigor only from the end of November 1944. Their course 
included, besides some Hungarian places, also Bratislava and the small Carpathians. Since the available 
German manpower had not been sufficient to complete the planned fortifications in time, in the so- 
called >Ungarn-Aktion< pioneer and construction soldiers were used as well as members of eleven 
nations. One had finished just in time. The position had well-developed command posts, 
accommodation bunkers, B posts and fighting positions even deep tank trenches.1 The large-scale 
construction project >Reichsschutzstellung< remained no secret. While the Western Allies limited 
themselves to aerial reconnaissance, the Soviets stepped up on-site reconnaissance to gain intelligence on 
the occupation of the emplacements as well. In the last week of March 1945, Soviet reconnaissance 
teams reported that there was a gap more than 30 km wide between the two German armies of the 6th 
Army and the 6th SS Panzer Army in the Giins area. General Balck's 6th Army was almost exclusively 
responsible for this gap. It is known that especially in Balck's staff there were many so-called 
>pessimists<. Field Marshal Tolbuchin regrouped and deployed not only the 6th Guards Tank Army 
but also the 9th Guards Army on this gap. Most important, however, was what the Soviet scouts 
directly ascertained about the >Reichsschutzstellung<: While the divisions of >Heeresgruppe Siid< 
were retreating to the border, the well-developed >Reichsschutz- stellung< was only weakly manned 
or, in large parts, not manned at all. Tolbuchin could hardly believe his luck! 

In mid-February 1945, the Germans had withdrawn the large Volkssturm units of the Vienna and 
Salzburg military districts from the >Reichsschutzstelung<, "because the men were supposedly needed 
more in industry and agriculture".1,2 Neither Chief of General Staff Guderian nor Major General 
Kissel, leader of the Volkssturm operations staff, were informed of the withdrawal of the Volkssturm 
units from the now unoccupied border positions. An unbelievable omission! When Colonel General 
Guderian finally learned of the unprotected positions on March 24, he immediately sent Major General 
Kissel to the scene to see what was going on. Kissel reported that, according to the Gauleiter, this 
measure was in agreement with the OB (Commander-in-Chief of Army Group) South. The latter had 


promised to inform the Gauleiter in good time if the immediate reoccupation of the border position 
became necessary. Obviously, exactly this information was omitted! The responsible persons never 
became known. As will be shown below, this was again no accident. Guderian now ordered the 
immediate reoccupation of the border, but it was not until March 26, 1945 that the Gauleiter of Styria 
in Graz received the order to reoccupy the southern border with his Volkssturm units. Three more days 
later, on March 29, the Volkssturm in Vienna and Styria was also reactivated and placed under the 
command of >Heeresgruppe Siid<. But the units not only had to be called up first, uniformed and re- 
equipped with the weapons they had collected only a few weeks before. The unbelievable thing was that 
the Volkssturm troops had to move to the border by foot march. Railroads, trucks or buses seemed to 
have been abandoned as means of transportation. The same situation prevailed with the abundant 
Heimatflak of the Luftwaffe. They, too, were sent to the border much too late. Hasty attempts were 
made to fill the existing gaps. But any troop movement took its time, so that the Volkssturm and 
Wehrmacht units reached their intended targets late - too late. Motorized Soviet troops had appeared at 
crucial points faster than the Germans in front of the empty >Reichsschutzstellung<. At the same time, 
German forces that could have exploited and effectively defended these excellent positions were still 
east of them in Hungary. The Austrian resistance group under Major Szokoll again comes into play here 
as the responsible party, along with officers in the 6th Army who remain unknown.1 Szokoll's staff was 
charged with the formation of new field divisions in the Vienna military district as well as with 
preparations for the combat deployment of the Ersatzheeres unit in case of emergency. In cooperation 
with like-minded people in the personnel department, a number of Austrian-conscious soldiers were 
first withdrawn from service at the front and placed in comfortable positions in the replacement and 
training units far to the rear. There they were able to work in the spirit of the resistance group. 
However, Szokoll was most successful in reducing the effectiveness of the defensive measures of the 
territorial units in order to make their rapid and effective deployment impossible. When it came to 
reactivating the Volkssturm at the end of March and reoccupying the >Reichsschutzstellung<, which 
had been delayed several times by valuable days, Szokoll showed himself in his element. The formation 
and transport of the Volkssturm was poorly executed. When the Red Army reached the A-line of the 
"Reichsschutz- stellung< on March 29, just 200 men Volkssturm from Wiener Neustadt and 500 
Hungarians were facing it. They immediately retreated to the B line, where, however, there were also 
only two companies of an unfinished grenadier training unit. Of course, these symbolic forces could not 
seriously stop the Red Army. The protective position did not protect when it was needed. When 
>Heeresgruppe Siid< gave permission on March 29, 1945, to withdraw the 6th Panzer Army to the 
Grenzschutzstellung, Marshal Tolbuchin's troops had already crossed the empty trenches and bunkers in 
several places. This was not even registered at first because of the gap in the front to the 6th Army. This 
>carelessness< had dire consequences. Thus, on the morning of March 30, 1945, Grenadier Regiment 
577, which was disembarking at Ober- pfullendorf station, was surprised and scattered by units of the 
6th Russian Guards Tank Army advancing from the gap. The Soviets had thus succeeded in a 
momentous breach of the >Reichsschutzstellung<, since via Oberpfullendorf the entire 
>Reichsschutzstellung< south of Lake Neusiedl] could be rolled up in the direction of Ma- dersburg. 
For this reason, SS Gruppenfiihrer Sepp Dietrich directed all available forces into the endangered area 
during the night of March 31. When he held General Auffenberg, who was responsible for 
Oberpfullendorf, responsible for what Dietrich called the "mess" in Oberpfullendorf, Auffenberg 
justified himself: "I received no reports, had no communication to the front, no means of command 
whatsoever, so I was powerless in the face of the circumstances and could not intervene in what was 
happening." Sepp Dietrich advised him to see a doctor. The Red Army thus broke through the lines 
between Koszeg and Lake Neusiedl rather quickly. The defensive successes of individual German units, 


which were regularly reflected in the large number of enemy tanks shot down, did not change the 
situation. The units of the 6th SS Panzer Army flowing out of Hungary could not form up in the 
breached >Reichsschutzstellung< and get ammunition and equipment from the Reich again. Instead, 
they had to retreat further into Austria. The >Reichsschutzstellung<, which had been built with so 
much effort, would have enabled an effective defense 

of Austria's borders against the Red Army invasion threatening from the southeast, at least temporarily. 
This was demonstrated by the example of the 71st ID. This division was able to retreat from the 
Russians on a section of the >Reichsschutzstellung< on 5 April 1945 and hold the position there until 
immediately before the armistice.1 This incredible >failure< resulted in a threatening development of 
the entire situation of the >Heeresgruppe Siid<. The Soviets were now able to advance unexpectedly 
fast on Wiener Neustadt. Before that, the well-equipped fortress of PreBburg had also been 
>surprisingly< captured by the Red Army. On April 5, 1945, the first Soviet tank tops began to encircle 
Vienna. The abandoned defenders of the fortress of PreBburg The city of PreBburg, situated at the 
foothills of the Small Carpathians, was to play a not insignificant role in Hitler's operational 
considerations as well as in those of the traitors of Vienna. Pressburg was heavily fortified as the pivot of 
a sustained apron defense of the capital Vienna and was declared a fortress as early as December 14, 
1944. Colonel Dr. von Ohlen was appointed as commander. The fortress was secured by four trench 
systems. The artillery equipment in the fortress area was very extensive and ranged from light Kalibers 
to 21 cm mortars. The ammunition equipment left nothing to be desired. Pressburg was also otherwise 
well stocked in sutlery.1 Already during the retreat on Pressburg, the 211th Volksgrenadiervision noted 
strange occurrences as it retreated simultaneously with the enemy into the very well developed 2nd line 
of the "Reichs- schutzstellung<. Thus the division did not receive any maps, only the building staffs of 
the fortress commandant's office in Pressburg could have given information. However, they had already 
fled from the fortress. Members of the division asked correctly in the post-war period what a properly 
briefed troop, taken in by a security crew, could have done in such a strong position in terms of terrain. 
But this opportunity was also squandered. Thus, it was not until the night before the Soviet attack on 
Bratislava that the surrounding troops reached their distribution areas in the area of the fortress. In 
Bratislava, on the evening of April 2, 1945, the fortress commander von Ohlen gave his last order, the 
most important point of which was the order of the OKH. According to this order, the fortress of 
PreBburg was to be held to the last man, which was also valid for the "Hitler Youth". Afterwards he 
himself left PreBburg with his entire staff in the direction of the castle courtyard. When division 
commander Hahnberg learned of the escape of the fortress staff, he had von Ohlen and his staff arrested. 
Von Ohlen was sentenced to death, but for unknown reasons the sentence was not carried out. So it 
came as it had to come. On April 3, 1945, the Soviets attacked the fortress in a general assault with 
drum fire and aerial bombardment. This was followed by ground troops. The counterfire from the 
artillery-well-equipped defenders was surprisingly weak, with only the artillery of the 96th Infantry 
Division taking up the fire fight. The silence of the fortress artillery was reportedly due to the rout of 
the fortress staff. Although the fortress batteries were immediately placed under the command of the 
96th Infantry Division's artillery regiment, it was too late. After the coordination was completed, the 
Soviets had already overcome the open ground and were now already in close contact with the 
defenders; the best time for artillery action had passed. Although the fixed guns of the fortress artillery 
were ordered to continue the fire fight and to blow up the positions only when the enemy approached. 
However, not all gun squadrons were expecting the enemy, and soon hundreds of officers and enlisted 
men of the fortress artillery gathered behind the fortress. Only one day later the last defenders of 
Bratislava had to retreat from the city area. Although the Soviets had also suffered heavy losses in the 
battle for the city, the bulwark that could have held off the Soviets for a long time had fallen in the 


blink of an eye. The question is whether cowardice, treachery, or a combination of both were at work 
here. Why was the last German victory on the Eastern Front unable to save the huge oil area around 
Zistersdorf? 

When the Soviets had already achieved their breakthrough on Berlin, they suddenly ran into problems 
in the fight for Germany's last oil. After their success before Vienna, the 6th Guards Tank Army of the 
Soviets failed with heavy losses on the evening of April 21, 1945 at the Thaya. In this battle, the elite 
unit had probably lost more than half of its originally nearly 200-tank force. This unsuccessful offensive 
of the 6th Guards Tank Army in the Weinviertel region is still often concealed today.1 The German 
defensive victory on the Thaya came three days too late for the oil region around Zistersdorf. The last 
oil deposit in German hands was located near Zistersdorf. It could have been of enormous importance 
for the German war economy. Fortunately for the Germans, the numerous, widely scattered small 
pumping stations and loading stations were difficult to hit from the air, so that only a ground attack 
could eliminate the Wehrmacht's last main source of supply. Against Fihrer orders, however, the 211th 
Volksgrenadier Division cleared Zistersdorf without enemy attack on April 17. The airdrop maneuver 
was disguised as a "counterattack". After the defensive success of the 8th Army south of the Thaya, the 
Fuehrer headquarters tried to take Zistersdorf into its own hands once again. After all, this was Hitler's 
last oil deposit, whose importance had increased even more after the loss of Hungary. The Russian 
headquarters was also aware of the importance of the area. On April 22, 1945, the German 6th Panzer 
Division with its remaining >Panthern< attacked. Despite massive numerical inferiority, the few 
remaining German fighting vehicles and their accompanying panzer grenadiers managed to reach the oil 
area of Zistersdorf on April 23, 1945. Jokingly, the 6th Armored Division received a telephone call that 
Zistersdorf had been taken and that the Kampfgrupp commander was asking for a Panzergrenadier 
battalion, then he would chase the Russians back to Budapest. Although the attack cost heavy German 
casualties in the face of their own numerical inferiority, it was successful. However, the division was 
recalled as early as April 25 and given "another use." The recapture and renewed evacuation of 
Zistersdorf several days before the end of the war have remained virtually unknown to this day. The 
circumstances of the Panzer Division's departure also pose a mystery. Was it really the unfavorable 
development of the situation in the Brno area for the Germans that was the reason for the recall of the 
6th Panzer Division from the recaptured Zistersdorf, or did someone want to prevent the German units 
in the area of Austria-Bohemia and Moravia, which were suffering from catastrophic fuel shortages, 
from being supplied with fuel again? >Traitors betrayed" - or: why the Red Army had to attack Vienna 
in two waves The city of Vienna represented for the Russians an important bargaining chip for 
negotiations with the Western Allies. Until then, there had been no agreement among the allies on a 
demarcation line between them, such as the planned 1937 division of the German Reich into occupation 
zones. The Russians therefore wanted to establish their own government in Vienna. According to Soviet 
ideas, the respected former mayor of Vienna, Karl Renner, was to determine the future fate of the 
country. The Russians were forced to act quickly, however, because the Western Allied formations 
were advancing inexorably eastward.1 Thus, the complete enclosure of the city of Vienna followed in 
the period from April 4 to 6, 1945. Its storming was to begin on April 6. Despite strong Soviet efforts 
using the 6th Guards Tank Army and the 9th Guards Army, however, the rapidly and ruthlessly 
advancing Soviet tanks were nowhere able to break the German resistance in the city and achieve their 
set attack objectives. The recklessly attacking Soviet tanks were badly battered by the anti-aircraft guns 
of the 16-17 year old flak helpers, HJ anti-tank squads and SS divisions. Especially by the unexpected 
fire of the Viennese Turmflak batteries the Soviets suffered heavy losses. Only the flak positions on the 
Vienna Hill were cleared during the later morning without enemy pressure. Their gun crews, which, 
except for Russians willing to help (HIWIS), consisted almost entirely of Viennese, marched in unison 


toward the Augarten flak bunker, feigning an order, and disintegrated in the process. The Russian 
auxiliaries who remained behind hanged themselves in their barracks. The large battery on the 
Laaerberg under the command of Hauptsturmfthrer Dreike, trapped and abandoned, held its positions 
even a day later until it was cut down by the Russians. The Soviets appeared disappointed and angry at 
the end of that day, as they had planned to conquer the old Austrian capital on that April 6 together 
with the Austrian resistance movement.1 Everything had already been prepared. On April 5, 1945, three 
Soviet planes had circled over Vienna and fired red flares. In response, Austrian resistance fighters fired 
green flares into the sky. Phase one of "Operation Radetzky< had begun, according to which Vienna 
was to be surrendered to the Red Army by 12:30 a.m. on April 6, 1945. For this purpose, the resistance 
movement around Major Carl Szokoll had worked out a precise plan under the name "Operation 
Radetzky<. Probably only small, the resistance group sat in a decisive position in the area of the 
Wehrkreiskommando XVII. Even when Mitgeneral von Biinau, the new combat commander for 
Vienna, was 

appointed, Major Szokoll was given a leading position on his staff. On April 2, 1945, when the Soviets 
had devastated the town of Hochwolkersdorf the night before by looting and raping it, Wehrmacht 
sergeant major Ferdinand Kas and his driver Reif arrived there to deliver the defense plans for the city of 
Vienna into the hands of the Red Army operations staff, which had taken up quarters in 
Hochwolkersdorf. Kas and Reif had set out from Vienna in a Wehrmacht passenger car in German 
uniform and with proper marching orders in the direction of Gloggnitz.' Additionally equipped with a 
special courier pass to the Hungarian Army High Command located on the Semmering, they safely 
reached the first Soviet Army posts through no man's land and without obstruction by German patrols, 
who took them to the staff in Hochwolkersdorf. The two resisters expressed their request to stop the 
Allied bombing of Vienna, not to destroy the Viennese water pipes, and to grant the Austrian soldiers a 
special arrangement, the details of which were to be discussed only after the >liberation< of Vienna. 
Kas revealed to the Russians that two German divisions had been withdrawn from the Oder and Berlin 
and were on their way to Vienna. Major Szokoll had learned this at the Wehrkreiskommando on April 
3. The resistance suggested to the Russian High Command an advance from the Wiener Neustadt area 
through the Wienerwald to the St. Pélten area. The attack on Vienna was to come from the west. In the 
Hiitteldorf area the Russian troops were to unite with the ready Austrian units commanded by Major 
Szokoll and then march into Vienna before the SS divisions fighting in the east had reached the city and 
before the aforementioned reinforcements from the Reich area could arrive. Marshal Tolbuchin's main 
forces, which until then had been assembled in southeastern Vienna and with which he had planned to 
attack as early as April 5, were moved westward. The shifting of the Russian formations took a day, so 
that the actual attack could not begin until 7:30 in the morning of April 6. As it appeared, the defenders 
of Vienna also recognized the turning of the Red Army to the west and disposed accordingly. The 
planned Viennese uprising was also closely followed propagandistically. For example, Lieutenant 
General Kranck, Knight of the Order of Maria Theresa and member of the >National Committee of 
Free Germany, issued a leaflet saying: "Do not be intimidated by the lies about the Red Army. It is a 
disciplined armed force with responsible leaders. And above all, it comes to our country not as an 
enemy, but as a friend of the Austrian people." Marshal Tolbuchin added to this in an appeal: "The Red 
Army knows well how to distinguish between Austrians and the German occupiers. The Red Army is 
not coming to Austria as an army of conquest, but as an army of liberation." In fact, when General von 
Biinau took office, he had to realize very quickly that insufficient preparations had been made for a 
defense of Vienna. His efforts to raise alert battalions and bring in weapons met with initially 
inexplicable resistance and delays. On April 5, fate struck. Private Dr. Karl Pawek, whom the 
conspirators had deemed "reliable," reported suspicious goings-on in the patrol to the Kraftfahroffizier 


des Streifenregimentes >GroB-Wien<, Lieutenant Hanslik. Hanslik reported his suspicions to the 
combat commander, and by then it was only a short distance to the arrest of three officers of the 
resistance who were considered key figures. Sentenced to death by a summary court martial, they were 
executed on the Floridsdorf Bridge on April 8, 1945. Major Szokoll defected to the >Red Army<. 
Before that, a quarrel had arisen in the resistance. In the process, a young lieutenant, who was no longer 
fit for field duty as a result of his severe war wounds, was eliminated with two shots to the neck because 
he had indicated that, unlike the other conspirators, he had turned more to the Western-oriented group 
sO as not to support cooperation with the Soviets. Apparently, he had no longer been trusted. The 
Deutsche Wochenzeitung reported on this murder in great detail on February 10, 1971. The exact 
course of events was never clarified. In fact, the American secret service OSS had infiltrated large parts 
of the resistance group >O5<. It did not take the Soviets long after the end of the war to uncover these 
connections.1 The uprising in Vienna, in which Major Szokoll planned to rely on two provincial rifle 
battalions of a few thousand Viennese citizens as well as on Croatian artillery units that were still 
completely uninformed of the uprising plans, never took place. Nevertheless, it had consequences. After 
the discovery of the conspiracy, the German defenders were no longer able to distinguish which troops 
of the defense sector could still be used. Thus, with the exception of the field divisions, hardly any alert 
and replacement units could be used. The Vienna radio station >erroneously< broadcast the news, later 
denied, that Vienna was not being defended. Szokoll's driver Reif again crossed the main battle line to 
inform the Soviets of the failure of the insurrection attempt. Szokoll himself later, on April 9, also claims 
to have gone to the Russians and now also to have revealed the German defense plans for the inner city 
and the Danube Canal. This included selected bombing and artillery targets for the Russians. Not 
entirely without reason, the Russians had nevertheless given the resistance the agreed password to revolt. 
In the western part of Vienna, during their first advance attempt on April 6, the Soviets found partly 
volunteers, partly pressed helpers from the population, who provided pilot services. Other resisters had 
arranged for the clearing of antiaircraft batteries. A handful of >O5< members led the Red Army 
behind the German positions at several points - with fatal consequences for the defenders. The resistance 
movement succeeded in cutting off the telephone lines of the Vienna telephone exchange of the 
German administrative-military organization one day before the Russian attack. Women and men with 
red and white armbands carried ammunition and equipment of the Russian attackers, while at the same 
time members of the Vienna HJ loyal to the Reich cold-bloodedly shot down Soviet T-34s with the 
bazooka at point-blank range. The OK W's war diary soberingly stated: 

"Part of the Viennese population has lost its attitude." As a result of the defeated attack of April 6, and 
probably in a fit of revenge, the Soviets took Vienna, especially the area around the Prater, under 
continuous fire and set part of the city on fire before a new major attack on April 7. German medical 
soldiers had surrendered what is now the Radetzky Barracks in Panikengasse to the Resistance. The 
resisters received rifles from Otakring, where a clothing depot of the Winterhilfs Werk offered 
seemingly harmless changing facilities to war-weary Volkssturm soldiers and alarm units. The weapons 
left there were used to equip both resistance and released forced laborers. On that day, this led to a 
breakdown of public order, as the Feldgendarmerie and the Wehrmacht patrol "GroB- Wien< were 
completely overwhelmed. This led to the infamous "great looting", from which virtually no Viennese 
store, no business and hardly any vacant apartment was spared. On the night of April 8, the new 
commander-in-chief of "Army Group South<, Colonel General Rendulic took up his duties at the 
headquarters in St. Leonhard am Forst. He was to bring to a halt, as Hitler had ordered him to do in the 
Reich Chancellery during his stopover while flying from East Prussia to Austria, the "Army Group 
South<, which had been "falling back since Hungary." Rendulic had to plan that Hitler would seek 
refuge behind his "Army Group South< in Berchtesgaden. Holding Vienna no longer played a role. 


Hitler had instead tasked him with preventing the Russians from penetrating the Alps and advancing in 
the Danube valley. In order to restore the cohesion within his front, which in the meantime had been 
lost at Giins not without the fault of the 6th Army (General Balck), Vienna was to be abandoned step 
by step in order not to lose the connections to the north, via the 8th Army of the >Heeresgruppe Stid< 
to the 1st Panzer Army of the >Heeresgruppe Mitte<. Therefore, on April 8, Rendulic urged a rapid 
end to the fighting in Vienna. To press this point, he withdrew the just-arrived >Fiihrer-Grenadier- 
Division<, the German unit with the strongest fighting force, from Vienna and sent it north across the 
Danube. As the >Leader Grenadier Division< prepared to march off, its Panzergrenadier Regiment, 
which was actually already moving to the rear, had to attack again to prevent a Russian breakthrough 
onto the Augarten Bridge and the Peace Bridge. When this succeeded and the regiment moved off, 
Major General Marian Wessely, an Austrian reserve officer, with alarm units from the Hosslau barracks 
attacked the Russians who had just been repulsed and sealed off the approaches to the Danube Canal 
between the Friedensbriicke and the town hall. Since the battle for the inner city was bound to be a 
losing one after all, Vienna's mayor Blaschke appealed to Reichsverteidigungskommissar von Schirach 
to clear Vienna's inner city anyway. Consequently, on the evening of April 9, the 2nd SS Panzer Corps 
received orders to withdraw from the city center and blow up the bridge over the Danube Canal. There 
had already been similar orders to withdraw before. Thus, a successful HJ battalion that had pushed back 
a Soviet battalion beyond Mariabronn had to be withdrawn. Also the courageous advance of the 
>Fiithrer-Grenadier-Division< via Floridsdorf into the inner city was ended by withdrawal orders. In 
the process it was proved that the ring of containment of the Soviets was not complete.1-3 It was of no 
use! After 

the retreat from downtown Vienna enforced by "Army Group South<, the Red Army managed to 
occupy the city by April 13, 1945. According to Marshal Tolbuchin, the knowledge of the German 
defense plans enabled the Red Army to encircle Vienna from the southwest, east and northeast without 
heavy losses and saved 70000 Russian casualties. Nevertheless, despite or because of the failed 
insurrection attempt, the fighting around Vienna was still very bloody for both sides. Nevertheless, 
Marshal Tolbuchin had kept to some extent the schedule envisaged by the Russian headquarters Stawka. 
At about 2 p.m. on April 13, 1945, 24 gun salutes from 324 guns announced in Moscow that the Red 
Army had captured another European capital. But the battle for Vienna was not quite over. Last 
bridgeheads held out for two more days before they too were cleared with heavy losses. The final 
mystery is why the Reichsbriicke in Vienna was not blown up. The bridge was loaded with explosives at 
the time General Rendulic took command. On April 9, 1945, however, the bridge had been unloaded in 
response to a Fiihrer order. At the 6th Panzer Division, the second elite unit still sent to Vienna, the 
division commander, Major General Waldenfels, acknowledged with his regimental commanders at a 
meeting a telex with the return address Fiihrerhauptquartier. The contents were, in substance, "Unload 
Reichsbriicke immediately, since the success of diplomatic negotiations depends on the intact bridge!" 
The bridge was unloaded according to orders and the completion was reported, as Rendulic noted it in 
his memoirs. On the night of April 13, orders arrived from the Army High Command to blow up the 
bridge after all. The blast was prepared again and aerial bombs were brought to the bridge under heavy 
Russian artillery fire. But then it was said: "Under no circumstances may the bridge be blown up! The 
preparations are to be reversed immediately!" Now the aerial bombs were thrown into the Danube by a 
group of soldiers under heavy Russian fire. Immediately the Russians with armored scout cars tried in 
vain to cross the bridge. Thus Hitler's Fuehrer order not to blow up the bridge was overruled again by a 
counter-order, but this was superseded by a new order. In the end, the Reichsbriik- ke remained intact, 
and Soviet troops were able to cross it for the next few days. The Austrian resistance also claimed in the 
post-war period that it was thanks to them that the bridge remained undestroyed. To this day, it remains 


unclear why the Reichsbriicke fell into the hands of the Red Army without a fight on the afternoon of 
April 14, 1945. Were there still diplomatic negotiations with the Soviets at that time? Again, we will 
probably never know the truth. On the first anniversary of the death of the traitor or >hero< (?) Carl 
Szo- koll, the courtyard of the Austrian Ministry of Defense was named after him on August 25, 2005. 
A "sculpture of conscience" is to commemorate his deed, the - as he himself quite modestly called it - 
"rescue of Vienna". Chapter 2 Did arms sabotage 1943-45 also play a role in the East? The subject of 
arms sabotage in the Third Reich could fill a book of its own. On the Eastern Front, small arms, 
transport equipment, artillery, and armored vehicles played a decisive role. In fact, very striking facts can 
be established in these areas, which, together with developments in the Luftwaffe, contributed to 
Germany's defeat in the war against the Soviet Union. Stalin's hunt for the German atomic bomb must 
also be seen from a new angle. Objective Weapons Prevention: Lies and Trickery in the Army Weapons 
Office Until the summer of 1944, lies and trickery by soap certain gentlemen of the Army Weapons 
Office to prevent effective weapons systems can be found disproportionately often. Also, production 
figures were shamelessly juggled upward, although the factories in question were bombed. Losses were 
concealed in upward reports and systematically avoided discussions about adventurous incidents, which 
had nothing at all to do with total warfare.1 In another work we have already explained how the 
deployment of the giant mortars >Karl< before Wielky Dzial did not take place because of alleged 
technical defects. But even after the second >Karl< battery had successfully shelled the citadel of Brest- 
Litovsk on June 22, 1941, it was reported back to Berlin that the >Karl< guns there had also failed after 
only a few shots because shells had gotten stuck in their barrels. Colonel Gallwitz of the Army Weapons 
Office then immediately went to the 2833rd >Karl< battery near Brest-Litovsk on June 24, 1941, to 
inquire about the reasons for this malfunction. There he was surprised to discover that the report that 
each >Karl< gun had been able to fire only 2 or 3 shots before its barrel jammed was completely false. 
In reality, all shots went out of the tubes without any problems.2 Completely rehabilitated, the 
superheavy >Karl< mortars with their caliber of 60 or 54 cm could become a thorn in the flesh of the 
Allies in front of Sevastopol, Warsaw, in the Ardennes and at Remagen, despite their small numbers. In 
addition to direct false reports, there were further attempts to manipulate test results in the interests of 
the Army Weapons Office in order to prevent the introduction of undesirable weapon systems. For 
example, Prof: Ferdinand Porsche reported how the engines of German tanks were artificially 
overhauled at the military training area in Bad Berka in order to achieve better results in comparison 
with foreign tanks. The front versions actually used then performed far worse. The Army Weapons 
Office also particularly hated the sloth <. These were so-called tracked trucks, a simple and ingenious 
solution. They were supposed to bring a solution to the transportation problem on the Eastern Front, 
where the mass of German trucks with their rear-wheel drives failed catastrophically on the dirt roads of 
Russia. Even trucks with all-wheel drive often could not meet the demands placed on them in sand, 
mud and ice. A solution was offered here by tracked vehicles. Their conversion from a rear-axle-drive 
truck could be done without much effort. Although the need for these all-terrain vehicles was 
enormous, the Army Ordnance Office conspicuously attempted to thwart the introduction of the 
system. A December 7, 1942, report by SS Gruppenfiihrer Jiittner to Reichsftihrer SS Himmler reported 
on test drives by the Army Ordnance Office at Bad Berka on November 9, 1942: 

"For the SS, the most valuable thing was the evaluation of the trucks converted as tractors or track 
vehicles. However, it was obvious at Berka that the Heeres- waffenamt, which was in charge of the 
trials, aimed at proving the unserviceability of the >mules<." According to Hiibner, the report from 
Bad Berka was in stark contrast to all the tests that had been conducted since then, "in which four 
vehicles had so far covered some 8000 km, most of it on the most difficult terrain and cobblestones. No 
faults had been found".1 After the test had not been properly manipulated, the gentlemen concerned at 


the Weapons Office managed to get a test committee appointed after the L demonstration in Berka. 
Thus further valuable time passed. This time, however, the Army Weapons Office drew the short straw 
against the SS: The SS mule version was produced in largest numbers by Ford, Magirus and Opel. 
Daimler Benz brought out a 4.5 t >Maultier< version with the chassis of the old Panzer II. Although 
many months had been uselessly >vertan<, the Mules not only proved extremely successful in Eastern 
service until the end of the war, but also made their way to France, Italy, and the home war zone. 
Captured vehicles were tested and further used by the Allies. The saboteurs at the Army Ordnance 
Office had more success than with the >Maultier< in the field of small arms. For example, Vollmer's 
M-35 automatic carbine, which had already been under development since the late 1930s, was rejected 
by the Weapons Office after the start of the war on flimsy grounds.2 Thus, the German Wehrmacht 
entered the world war with the old K-98. Only later, after coming into contact with superior Russian 
handguns and self-loaders on the Eastern Front, were the new developments G-41, G-43 (self-loader) 
and >Sturmgewehr< (machine carbine) introduced. The responsible offices of the Army Weapons 
Office also had another success in preventing the timely reproduction of the British >Sten< submachine 
gun. The >Sten< submachine gun was a simple and perfect weapon at that time, which above all could 
be produced quickly and cheaply. A special feature of the >Sten< was that an effective silencer could be 
attached to it. SS-Obersturmbannfithrer Otto Skorzeny, while still commander of the Battalion Frie- 
dental z.b.V., obtained this special weapon with silencer through resistance organizations in Holland 
cooperating with the Germans. Skorzeny wrote about this: "Of course it was a special advantage for a 
special commando or a reconnaissance unit if the soldiers, if they were forced to shoot, could do so 
almost silently. For front-line soldiers, too, a patrol equipped with such weapons was of the utmost 
importance, and the best results could be obtained with the least casualties. Apart from the silencer, the 
>Sten< offered even more advantages; it was far superior to the German MP's, for several reasons: 
Much faster in its manufacture, it also cost much less than ours, which was, however, more accurate. 
But the >Sten< could fall into the water, into the snow, into the dirt - it still worked. Ours did not. 
Why not mass-produce a silent >Sten<? "I tried to convince two high officers of the “Military 
Economics and Armaments Office<. I invited them to dinner at Friedenthal and demonstrated this 
weapon to them in a self-experiment. The officers were visibly very impressed. But the MP lesson did 
not work." 

The answer Skorzeny received from staff members of the Army Weapons Office was laconic: "In 
principle, you are probably right. But, you admit that yourself: the Sten MP is not a precision weapon. 
The Fuehrer has repeatedly said that every German soldier has a right to the best weapons in every 
respect, and we cannot assume the responsibility of recommending the manufacture of an MP which, 
though silent, is less accurate than what we already possess in German manufacture. Heil Hitler!"1 Such 
deliberate distortions of Fiihrer orders were a favorite method of saboteurs and traitors. In fact, the 
Wehrmacht had already come into contact with submachine guns of the type >Sten< from English 
production in 1941. However, their design was immediately dismissed as primitive by the responsible 
masters and their use was refused - captured weapons immediately disappeared into the arsenals. The 
Germans managed to get their hands on some >Sten< with silencers via Skorzeny. As 9 mm MP 751 (e) 
the looted weapon was then successfully used in various actions of Wehrmacht, SD and SS to fight 
partisans. It was not until after the events of July 20, 1944 and the associated reshuffling at the 
Heereswaffenamt that the submachine guns of the >Sten 9mm< system seem to have been remembered 
again. With great vigor, now that time had almost passed for the Third Reich, such weapons were 
demanded especially for the members of the Volkssturm, but also for the >Wer- wolf< forces operating 
behind the front. The replicas were called >Gerat Potsdam< and >Neumtinster<. On October 12, 
1944, Armaments Minister Speer decided to reach a monthly production of 100000 MF >Sten< by 


December 1944. What had been systematically delayed for years was now to be made up for much too 
late. However, only about 50000 units were actually produced by the end of the war. Among them were 
28000 special versions of the >Geadts Potsdam’, which corresponded to the original British Sten type 
MK 2 down to the last detail, including license plate embossing in English. The order was completed 
within six weeks and brought the Mauser company a much higher profit than would have been possible 
with Mauser multi-loading carbines of the K 98 model. To this day it is unknown what the replica 
>original English< MP's were to be used for. In this context, there are many speculations in numerous 
publications. The fact is that the >original English< replica weapons have disappeared without a trace.1 
As a conclusion of these efforts, and those shown elsewhere, to thwart the introduction of important 
weapons systems, it is clear that efforts of the saboteurs were not successful in every case as far as the 
introduction of promising weapons was concerned. However, a delay with consequences for the warfare 
of the Third Reich was almost always the case. The developments thus usually arrived too late and in 
too small numbers to the compatriots who were urgently waiting for them. Production trickily stopped: 
Why the revolutionary Fallschirmjigergewehr 42 hardly ever made it to the troops During the 
desperate battles before and around Berlin, a new German weapon that unexpectedly appeared 
astonished the soldiers of the Red Army. It was the Fallschirmjager- rifle 42. What would the >Fritz< 
come up with before the war was over? This weapon, originally intended for the German paratroopers, 
was technically years ahead of its time. Not only was it a gas pressure loader capable of firing single shots 
or bursts, but it was the first capable assault rifle to fire the usual cartridge of an infantry rifle 
successfully in a semi-automatic and fully automatic mode. In addition, the rifle called >FG 42< was 
equipped with a bipod and had an integrated bayonet: incredibly revolutionary, but much too late. 
Today, the FG 42 must still be considered a masterpiece of weaponry, both in design and technology. It 
was developed by the well-known engineer Louis Stange at Géring's express request. Stange had started 
his work on the paratrooper rifle called >Ge- rit 450< in early December 1941. In February 1942, he 
was able to present the first prototype. In October 1942, the RLM (Reichsluftfahrtministerium - Reich 
Aviation Ministry) gave the go-ahead for production, and shortly thereafter an order was placed for the 
manufacture of 2000 FG 42s in about three months. But after these clear decisions, further development 
suddenly stopped. The Army Weapons Office was probably responsible. As the sole responsible 
procurement agency, it was guilty of dragging out the FG 42 for several years while the paratroopers 
waited for their urgently needed new weapons. It was not until the summer of 1943 that 200 examples 
of the pre-production model of the FG 42 arrived at the troops. They became famous for photographs 
of the liberation of Mussolini, the occupation of Rome and the battles at Monte Cassino. However, the 
2000 units of the first production model were not regularly put into troop service until the spring of 
1944. They proved their worth despite >children's diseases< in Italy, Normandy and, in 1945, on the 
Rhine front. According to an order of the inspector of the paratroopers, General Kurt Student, the 
introduction of these 2000 pieces of the handy weapon, which as a combination of submachine gun, rifle 
and machine gun weighed only half as much as the German standard rifle 98, should have taken place 
already by January 1943. Handgun developments hampered by sabotage. Vollmer 11-35: Introduction 
rejected by the Heereswaf- fenamt. >Gerait Potsdamc Production was not seriously considered until 
after July 20, 1944. MP751 with silencer: Only captured examples were used on the German side. Fa 11 
sch i rmj agerge we h r FG42: fierce resistance to the best handgun of the war (all illustrations after: 
Lidschun u. Wollert) Even the >childhood diseases< of the FG 42 could have been remedied promptly 
if the designers had not been hindered. One of these incidents occurred directly at the Rheinmetall 
company. There, the original drawing and planning documents for the finished second model of the FG 
42 disappeared. Only after an elaborate search operation could they be found again, badly damaged and 
largely unusable, behind a cabinet. It took several weeks to recreate the sabotaged sets of drawings. 


Those responsible remained in the dark.1 After further development into the Second Model of the FG 
42 was completed after all in January 1944, the Reich Air Ministry ordered 120000 copies of this 
weapon. They were to be delivered in tranches of 10,000 to 12,000 units per month. But fierce 
resistance from the Army again ensured that production of the 2nd FG 42 version could not be started 
until December 1944. Despite all obstacles, it was possible to produce about 6000 FG 42s by May 8, 
1945. Hardly any of these weapons still reached their recipients, the paratrooper units. Most of the FG 
42s (2nd version) ended up in the hands of the randomly thrown together combat groups of Waffen-SS, 
Volkssturm, Kriegsmarine, Heer and Luftwaffe during the battles in front of and around Berlin. 
Modern US. experts hold that if the ordinary German soldier had been equipped with an assault rifle 
or, even better, an FG 42, the outcome of thousands of individual infantry engagements would have 
been different. Only the timely end of the war had prevented the Allies from being confronted with this 
possibility.2 "Official Reason Never Given" or >Radschlepper Ost< - A Prevented Solution to the 
Supply Problem Soon after the start of the eastern campaign, it had become apparent that there were no 
reliable German vehicles for supply purposes. The wagons got stuck in the mud, and they could not 
even make headway on billet dams. So it was not until February 1942 that Prof. Porsche was approached 
with the appropriate design orders. Together with his technicians, he was to develop a heavy tugboat for 
the Russian runways. After just a few weeks, the proposal for a tall, squat tug with huge iron wheels was 
already on the table. Just seven months after the order was placed, the giant rolled along the test track. 
The >Por- sche Ostradschlepper< was based on Porsche's ingenious mortar train car from the First 
World War and proved itself excellently with its 250 kg iron wheels. Even in deep mud, the vehicle was 
the only one that could still move forward. The Army Ordnance Office, however, was "not 
enthusiastic," saying that the Ostrad tractor needed too much gasoline and that they could not accept a 
fuel consumption of 200 liters for 100 km of travel. Finally, it was decided to have Porsche build at least 
a test series of 300 units, which were to be built by the Skoda company in Jungbunzlau. Of this vehicle, 
which ground its way inexorably through the mire, only 206 were completed by the time production 
was suddenly halted in 1943; material for up to 430 was already available. The official reason for the 
production stop was never given.1'2 The vehicle, which looked like an antediluvian monster, had four- 
wheel drive, 5 gears, and was independent of the road. It rolled over steppes, made its way through 
dense undergrowth thanks to its high ground clearance, and even the starter problem was solved by 
using a small gasoline auxiliary engine as a starter. When the first vehicles arrived on the Eastern Front, 
they proved themselves admirably. The vast majority of the 206 wheel tractors Ost type >175 Porsche< 
produced then went to the Western Front to France, Belgium and Holland. There, their performance 
on the mostly good roads proved substandard, while the vehicles were sorely lacking on the Eastern 
Front, where they were intended. The iron wheels slid on smooth tar or pavement - as expected? 

Then, in December 1944, Hitler demanded to know where the O-series of >Porsche-175* wheeled 
tractors manufactured two years before were located, since at least 50 of them were to be released as 
alternative 
means of transport for special purposes in the Ardennes. The vehicles, which could have rendered 
excellent service in transporting special ammunition and retaliatory weapons in the sodden soil of the 
Ardennes, were >not found. All this shows how the ingenious designer Ferdinand Porsche was treated 
by the Army Ordnance Office during the last years of the war. Porsche complained about this because 
technically hopeless projects such as the giant tank >Maus< were assigned to him of all people. For him 
it was absolutely clear that they wanted to employ him in order to eliminate him, who possessed Hitler's 
ear, from criticism. To finally get rid of Porsche, they pushed him onto a dead track. He was 
>promoted< and appointed to the Armaments Council of the Reich. This armaments council, however, 
was a body that could never make a real decision. Apart from Porsche, other personalities sat on this 


>Armament Council of the Reich* whose expert criticism had become tiresome and who were 
urgently wanted to be eliminated. How Germany's >T-34-Schreck< was to be kept away from the 
Eastern Front: >Panther< in the Greek sun. In the spring of 1943, German tank units badly battered in 
the Winter Battle or destroyed in Stalingrad and Africa were hastily rebuilt with new material. The 
hoped-for appearance of the >Panther< fighting vehicles was one of the reasons that had prompted 
Hitler to postpone the attack date for Unternehmen Zitadelle*. The first completed division with the 
new >Panther<- tanks went to the 1st Panzer Division. This division had been transferred to France in 
January 1943 for refreshment and, according to General Guderian, represented the strongest German 
tank reserve in the early summer of 1943. That may have been exactly the point! In June 1943, instead 
of going to Russia, the 1st Panzer Division was surprisingly moved to the Balkans and then went to 
Greece for coastal defense. General Guderian's objection fell flat under the grotesque arguments that an 
existing Mountain Infantry Division, which was much more suitable for Greece, could not be supplied 
with the necessary roughage because it took up too much transport space. The alleged saboteurs in the 
OKW (High Command of the Wehrmacht) had secured the support of Field Marshal Keitel for this 
insane decision. In this way, the perpetrators of the order did not come to light. Guderian now sent an 
airplane for reconnaissance to Greece with a tank officer. The latter soon reported to him that the 
narrow mountain roads and bridges were impassable for the >Panthers< with their wide chain track. 
Guderian therefore prevented the >Panthers< from leaving for Greece on his own initiative, while the 
rest of the division departed in accordance with orders. Guderian subsequently obtained approval from 
Hitler for his high-handedness.1 The division itself was soon to be missing at Kursk. It was not until 
November that it was moved to the Ukraine, where it participated in the defense of Kiev. The 
misplacement of the 1st Armored Division to the Peloponnese to stand guard was for an English landing 
in Greece feared by Admiral Canaris' defenses, which, of course, never happened! In fact, the "Panther 
< was not yet ready for the front even in summer 1943! This turned out then also in Kursk. There the 
>Panther< reached the highest number of kills of all German combat vehicles at Kursk, but the 
majority of the >Panther< were lost due to technical defects. Some fell into Russian hands during the 
retreat. The underpowering of German tanks By 1942, German tanks were already superior to their 
Allied counterparts in terms of armor and armament. This superiority was to be extended until the end 
of the war. However, this did not apply to the weak motorization of the German vehicles. Every 
development from the "Kénigstiger", >Jagdtiger< up to the E-100 was inferior to the previous one in 
power-to-weight ratio. The underpowered German vehicles also proved quite vulnerable under 
operational conditions due to drive overload, often resulting in failure. In fact, the German >Tiger<, 
>Panther<, "K6nigstiger" and "Jagdtiger" tanks all had the same Maybach HL-232 gasoline engine. 
Incredibly, work at Maybach on this 700 hp engine was not resumed until 1941, after having been put 
on hold by directive since 1936. No sooner had the engine been completed to the specifications of the 
Army Weapons Office than the HL-232s had to be installed in ever heavier tanks without timely 
provision being made for an increase in output.1 The only engine developed was the HL-234 type with 
the same installation dimensions, which was already capable of 800 hp. At the beginning of 1945, an 
HL-234 could still be installed in a "Tiger II" as an advance test. After the war, this engine in particular 
was subjected to close scrutiny by the Western Allies. Even though the existing German engines were 
undersized for the weight class of Germany's own tanks, they still remained far superior to their Allied 
counterparts. One problem was that Germany had committed itself to gasoline engines. In response, 
Porsche developed an air-cooled diesel engine rated at 1000 hp. The 16 cylinders in X-form with 37 
liters of displacement required almost half the space of other engines in this power class. The superior 
engine was built at the Nibelungen plant in St. Valentin. It passed all test runs to general satisfaction and 
was installed in a "K6nigstiger" for experimental purposes. However, the engine did not go into 


production. According to the Army Ordnance Office, the production facilities for such a thing were 
"already all too battered. "2 Incidentally, the 1000 hp Porsche diesel engine for battle tank propulsion 
seems to have disappeared without a trace after the war. It is strange that especially in the field of army 
armament the engine power of the German vehicles was not adapted to their increased weight classes, 
while the other branches of the armed forces, navy and air force had no problems here. If one does not 
believe in coincidence, this is again a case of personal failure on the part of the responsible gentlemen. 
Why so many German tanks could not be recovered: Prof. Ferdinand Porsche and the saboteurs in the 
Army Weapons Office. The famous car designer Dr. Ing. H. C. Ferdinand Porsche became increasingly 
bitter, especially in the last years of the Third Reich. The professor's working relationship with the desk 
strategists at the Army Weapons Office degenerated more and more into a grueling feud. When Hitler 
demanded that the German automotive industry develop an affordable small car for the German people 
in 1934, Porsche submitted the best concept and was awarded the contract. This later gave rise to the 
famous Volkswagen >Beetle<. During the war, Ferdinand Porsche had come to the Army Ordnance 
Office through the mediation of Kissel, the director of Mercedes. At first he had a very good 
relationship with General der Artillerie Becker, an expert and military technician without prejudice. 
But after Becker's death, the Ministry of Armament and Ammunition was created under the direction 
of Fritz Todt. Todt, one of the genius organizers of the 20th century and builder of the 
Reichsautobahnen, was a good friend of Ferdinand Porsche. The new minister was no friend of 
whitewashing and soon made himself unpopular at the Heereswaffenamt. We have already gone into 
this elsewhere. Already in 1941, he had proved with his tables that the Russians possessed armament 
superiority. Furthermore, he also had precise data on American industry and rapped whitewashers and 
downplayers on the knuckles when they juggled with falsified, increased manufacturing data and 
production figures that were only on paper but caused the leadership to make wrong decisions. On 
February 8, 1942, Dr. Todt was again ordered to the Fiihrer's headquarters in Rastenburg. There he 
criticized the inadequate equipment of the German motorized divisions. The minister reported of tanks 
that were shot down only because they had forgotten to equip the gunners with an ointment to prevent 
fogging of the gun optics. He also quoted from protocols which showed that quite a few battle tank cars 
had to be blown up because the engine oil had not withstood the arctic temperatures and had hardened 
into a gelatinous black mass. Countless material, according to Todt, perished, and the bulk of the 
German army's equipment, as already described, had to be written off in the Russian ice during this 
winter of war. Todt also told his friend Porsche about the soldiers in the trenches. The men had no 
winter clothing, and there were thousands of soldiers in the hard-frozen foxholes who did not even have 
twill gloves.1 It was an excited debate on that February 8, 1942. Todt did not let certain gentlemen of 
the General Staff cut him off either. He wanted to clear up with the >Schlendrian<, but did not come 
to it any more, because one had already decided on his fate! After Fritz Todt had bid a cordial farewell 
to Ferdinand Porsche, he boarded his plane. Horrified, the professor had to watch the crash of his friend 
from a distance. After Prof. Todt's suspected murder in an act of sabotage, the relationship between 
Porsche and the authorities quickly deteriorated. Porsche showed little respect for arrogant know- 
nothings, and when one of the generals of the Army War- fen Office showed up, he demonstratively 
kept his felt hat on. He found that there was a jumble of instances, offices and organizations in which a 
hopeless confusion prevailed. All too often, complicated technical developments were pursued 
simultaneously by different parties without the engineers concerned knowing anything about it or being 
able to coordinate. Coordination was a foreign word: For example, the head of design at company X in 
northern Germany had no idea about the work of his colleague at company Y in the Ruhr area, who 
was struggling 


with the same problem. The Army Weapons Office was also hardly able or willing to reconcile 
development contracts that had been awarded years ago. A Porsche engineer reported that when he was 
asked to demonstrate off-road vehicles, he asked a colonel at the Army Weapons Office whether he 
wanted to see the ordinary Ktibelwagen first or the four-wheel-drive amphibious car (the later 
>Schwimmwagen<). The officer was very astonished and said: "They have a four-wheel drive car too? 
Since when? I am not aware of any such thing. .." Another method in this probably artificially created 
confusion was that one could not decide for certain hopeful constructions, but let the work on them go 
on, so that valuable development forces and time were wasted. All this looks like a system! 

In this way, despite material and energy-consuming planning, the Wehrmacht was deprived of 
hopeful developments. Prof. Porsche suffered especially from these sabotage-like restrictions. The prime 
examples of this are numerous. One of them was to have major repercussions in the final phase of the 
war: As early as November 1940, the designer had been working on the problem of a heavy off-road 
recovery vehicle. The project, also called >Porsche-Tatzelwurm<, was created on the drawing boards in 
Zuffenhausen for a new type of 17.5-meter-long semitrailer tractor later called >Type 142*.1 It 
worked on the >mixed principle* and also had electric steering. A powerful diesel engine drove two 
electric motors via a dynamo. The Porsche Type 142 was a five-axle heavy-duty transport vehicle. In 
principle, the load was to be transported suspended between the three-axle tractor and a two-axle 
trailer. This required standardized suspension devices on all armored vehicles considered for this type of 
movement. The distance between the tractor and the trailing vehicle could thus be kept variable, which 
was particularly important for armored vehicles of different sizes. A steering device on the trailing axle 
enabled electric steering by means of two steering levers, as on the tank itself. The two trailing axles 
were also electrically driven. The total train length was 17.4 meters. However, the >Tatzelwurm< 142 
was never built in series, although the German armored divisions would have urgently needed such 
special vehicles in the retreat phase from 1943 on. Because of trivialities, often because of a broken chain 
or a sheared gear wheel, the German tanks were left behind and had to be blown up by their own crews. 
How widespread the >self-destruction< became is shown by the fact that every German tank of the last 
years of the war had two charges for self-destruction: one for the gun barrel and one for the interior. 
Thus, in 1944/45, the vast majority of the superheavy >K6nigstiger< and >Jagdtiger< were not 
defeated at the front by the enemy, but had to be blown up by their crews because they could not be 
salvaged. The usual German recovery vehicles, such as half-track vehicles and recovery tanks, were only 
very rarely able to bring the valuable stalled battle tanks to the rear in time before the enemy arrived. 
No Air Defense for Main Battle Tanks From the summer of 1944, German combat vehicles suffered 
increasingly from enemy air superiority on the Eastern Front as well. Already during a meeting of the 
Tank Commission on May 15, 1943, it came to light that Hitler had agreed to a suggestion by Guderian 
that each tank must have its own air defenses.1 The Rheinmetall company, in conjunction with 
Ferdinand Porsche, therefore proposed its 3-cm >MK 108< machine gun, which it had developed for 
the Luftwaffe. Because of its small dimensions and light weight, it was particularly suitable for this 
purpose. The >MK 108< was demonstrated as a large-caliber on-board weapon as early as 1941 to the 
then General-Luftzeugmeister Udet, who, however, categorically rejected its use. It was only after 
Udet's suicide that Rheinmetall received a final order for the >MK 108<. For use on battle tank 
vehicles, Rheinmetall and Porsche proposed housing the weapon in the commander's cupola. Two 
versions of this cupola were recorded: a fixed cupola with a rear-facing >MK 108< and a 360-degree 
rotating version with a tube sway option from -5 to +90 degrees. 700 rounds of 3 cm grenades could be 
carried in seven steel belts. Aiming was to be via a reflex sight in the manner of fighter aircraft. The 
most favorable combat range for the use of the >MK 108< was about 500 meters. However, its 
ammunition still ignited at 1100 meters. A single hit was enough to bring down a single-engine aircraft 


immediately. Four hits resulted in the destruction of a four-engine large bomber. After the introduction 
of the >MK 108< dome as an anti-tank weapon against air targets, it would have been virtually 
impossible for Allied fighter-bombers to successfully attack German main battle tanks from close range. 
Installation of the air defense dome would have been possible without any problems. Unbelievably, the 
responsible gentlemen in the Army Weapons Office rejected the ingenious Porsche-Rheinmetall idea. 
The reason they gave was that this weapon would be "affected by heat and dust. What an argument! 
While German battle tanks thus remained helplessly at the mercy of Allied aircraft during daytime 
operations until the end of the war, the Luftwaffe introduced the >MK 108< from the summer of 1944 
on fighters such as the Bf-109, FW-190, Bf-110, Ta-152 and Me-262. Their numbers never sufficed. 
Allied aircrews referred to the Rheinmetall on-board gun as a >pressurized air hammer< because of its 
appearance and monotonous firing sound. Many reports testify to the great effect of this weapon. A 
well-known U.S. weapons expert, Lt.Col. Chinn, reported in a U.S. Navy report on the >MK 108< in 
the postwar period: ". . . fortunately, production and assembly into turbine fighters (Me-262) did not 
begin soon enough; enough B-17 bombers fell victim to it anyway. "1 The Russian pilots (IL-2 pilots) 
had the same >luck" over Belarus-thanks to the Army Ordnance Department. The betrayed giant tanks 
or: Why did the Soviets plan fighter tanks with overlong guns from 1944 on? Even if the Soviet 
reconnaissance did not succeed in finding out even German minefields or deployments of the 
"Heeresgruppe Mit- te< in the winter of 1943/44 with some degree of accuracy, they showed 
themselves capable of reacting surprisingly quickly to the most secret German technology projects. 
Thus, starting in April 1944, the >ISU-152< self-propelled tank guns were developed into a reinforced 
model with an extra-long 152 cm gun. The new series was called >ISU-152BM<. These new effective 
BL-series guns were supposed to make it possible to penetrate 203 mm armor at a 90-degree angle up to 
2000 meters. However, the gun proved to be severely flawed in July 1944. In addition, the new gun was 
far too long for the intended combat vehicle. The version continued to be tinkered with until the end of 
the war, but without satisfactory results.2,3 Alternatively, the Soviet tank destroyer >JS-130< with a 
130 cm C- 70 gun had been developed on the basis of the Stalin tank. It was not until 1948 that the tank 
was completed as the >IS-7<. Although it was a novel design in many respects, the largest tank ever 
built in Russia was never put into production.1 The secret behind developments such as the >ISU- 
152BM< and the >IS-7< was that the Soviets, through treachery and espionage, knew of the new 
German superheavy tanks such as the >Maus< and E- 100 beginning in 1944. It is probably no 
coincidence that development of the ISU- 152BM began just as the first prototype of the >Maus< 
began its test runs. Fortunately for the Red Army, only two prototypes of the >Maus< out of the 160- 
unit series ordered by Hitler by the end of the war were completed, along with parts for three more. 
Both prototypes were at the Kummersdorf army test range near Berlin in April 1945. Their remains 
were captured by the Soviets after the end of the war and taken to the tank museum at Kubinka near 
Moscow. There, a vehicle reconstructed from both vehicles can still be admired today. Bullet damage to 
the front of the hull may indicate that reports are true that the V-2 prototype of the >Maus< was still 
used in combat for the defense of the Kummersdorf Army Test Range. In any case, the 128 mm gun of 
the >Maus< would have been capable of penetrating the armor of the Soviet Josef Stalin-2 from a 
distance of more than 2500 meters. The Soviets' IS-7 tank, on the other hand, would have been a match 
for the >Maus< or the E-100. Germany, however, had the E-100 Salamander* fighter tank with a 17 
cm gun in development, a model that was already superior to the IS-7. It could have successfully 
engaged the IS-7 from 4000 m.2 The episode about the sudden hurry of the Soviets to develop tanks 
with superheavy guns shows how well the Russians knew in spring 1944 about the most secret German 
developments in the armament field. The Western Allies had no idea at all about the plans around 
>Maus< and E-100 and were completely surprised when they captured parts of these giant tanks during 


their advance in tank factories. Even today, contemporary pictures show the horror of Western Allied 
officers when they saw the gigantic tank tubs and turrets. Again, they had been lucky! The knowledge 
of the Soviet intelligence can therefore only have come from the small circle of insiders who were 
informed of these plans in the first place. Especially the >Stalin-7< would have become an absolutely 
serious opponent for the new German giant tanks. Thus, the German main battle tanks >Maus< and E- 
100 were not megalomaniac fantasy plans, as it is often presented today, but would have been urgently 
needed for a hypothetical tank war of the years 1946/47. On a hypothetical >tank battlefield 1947< not 
much would have remained of the absolute superiority that a "King 

Tiger" still had in 1944/45. Where were the German night vision devices in spring 1945? The 
Repeatedly Sabotaged Wonder Weapon When the Germans destroyed the Soviet Gran Bridgehead in a 
surprise offensive from February 17 to February 24, 1945, the Russians were horrified by this sudden 
turn of events. It was explained in postwar publications that the Germans had used tanks equipped with 
night vision and targeting equipment.1 In fact, this was only a deployment of four night-combat capable 
>Panther< tanks. They operated as an experimental unit in the StuhlweiBenburg area and, according to 
Russian veterans, were responsible for a large number of Russian tank kills there.2 On the Western 
Front, too, the Anglo-Americans regularly panicked when they noticed the appearance of German 
vehicles equipped with infrared night sights, antitank guns, and snipers during the last weeks of the war. 
One felt helplessly at the mercy. From the very beginning, >puzzling< obstructions occurred with this 
revolutionary German technology. After first successful research approaches of the company AEG 
starting from 1936 the night vision technology was not pursued for >unknown founders. Only General 
Guderian then provided the necessary support after a troop trial in 1943 with infrared equipment and 
image converters had shown overwhelming success. From June 1944, the first operational equipment 
could be delivered to the troops. Already in the first month nearly 200 FG 1250 were delivered. When 
some >Panthers< of the 3rd Company of the 1st Division of Panzer Regiment 24 were already available 
at the Bergen training area to be used in the West as part of the Panzer Lehr Division (Panzer Lehr 
Regiment 130), the major setback came in August 1944 at a staff conference of the OKH (Army High 
Command): 

The night vision systems >Puma<, >Falke<, >Uhu< and >Vampir<, which were already in 
plentiful supply, had to be stored thereafter in mine tunnels of a former mine in the Austrian mountains 
on the orders of traitors.3 Their first wartime use was then in infrared night vision devices in individual 
cases as night driving aids for tanks during the Battle of the Bulge and in support vehicles for retaliatory 
weapons. The saboteurs were unable to prevent further experiments with infrared night vision devices at 
Panzertruppenschule I in Bad Fallingbostel. This led to the formation of night combat units called 
>Sperber<, which consisted of five >Panthers< and an observation vehicle with searchlight (>Uhu<). 
The unit was supplemented by an armored personnel carrier for escort infantry with infrared vision 
systems for the driver and commander as well as an infrared device for the MG-42 of the armored 
personnel carrier. The escort infantry had night combat uniforms made of a special fabric. At the end of 
1944/beginning of 1945, Prof. Schick, together with the Waffen-SS clothing office in Munich, had 
designed a new camouflage for this purpose, the >Leibermuster<. It was to be introduced to all German 
troops (army, Waffen-SS, navy, air force, police, etc.) in the course of the intended standardization of 
uniforms. Non-reflective black spots printed in >Oliv GX< or >Aniline Black< were superimposed on 
the camouflage pattern.1 This protected the wearers of these uniforms from being seen by (their own) 
infrared devices, so that no fatal confusion could occur. In 1945, five >Sperber< companies were 
initially to be established. The rest of the equipment continued to remain in the tunnels. A large-scale 
use of this hopeful night vision technology was planned in March 1945 during >Operation 
Friihlingserwachem in Hungary. It was not to come to that. In the spring of 1945, a first >Sperber< 


group was marched from the Panzertruppenschule in Bad Fallingbostel to StuhlweiBenburg in Hungary 
as part of the 6th SS Panzer Army. It delivered the highly successful mission in the Oder Bridgehead 
described above. The remaining tanks of the unit also moved east. However, they were routed in 
Hungary because their infrared equipment was reportedly ineffective due to dense snowfall. At the same 
time there was a thaw at that time! In reality, the remaining 63 >Panthers< actually arrived in Hungary 
on time, but without their infrared equipment. It remained in Bad Fallingbostel for no apparent reason! 
There can be only one explanation here: Again, sabotage had prevented the deployment of a battle- 
decisive German technology. What was the use of all the important pioneering work to compensate for 
the enormous quantitative superiority of Allied armaments if the pioneering achievements of German 
inventors were not allowed to be taken to the front? Only when it was far too late did the 
>Miincheberg< Division, formed near Berlin in March 1945, receive ten night combat >Panthers< and 
one armored infantry company with accompanying >Falke< infantry fighting vehicles. They took part 
in the final battle for Berlin and were described in U.S. post-war reports as terrifying weapons. 
According to a postwar American TIID secret document on German infrared technology, prior to the 
siege of Berlin, a single tank with IR technology shot down 60 Russian tanks from the cover of a forest 
in complete darkness as soon as they came into sight on a passing road.1 Individual staff vehicles of the 
Panzergrenadier Division >Kurmark< deployed on the Oder River were also capable of night vision. 
With the exception of isolated uses of infrared night technology in the Battle of the Bulge and in 
Hungary, IR night combat operations did not take place until April 1945, when the German Reich had 
shrunk to a residual area and the end of the war could already be counted on the fingers. The fact is that 
the existing night vision equipment would probably have greatly endangered the Russian breakthrough 
from the Baranow and Pulawy bridgeheads in January 1945 - if it had been installed in the existing 
>Panther< tanks instead of letting them continue to rot in Alpine caves. Today, infrared night vision, 
targeting devices, and image converters are not indispensable in either military or civilian applications. 
(The Mystery of the Missing Artillery Batteries Heinz Guderian, appointed the new Chief of General 
Staff after July 20, 1944, was faced with the unenviable task of creating artillery as quickly as possible to 
replace the equipment lost in Normandy and in the sinking of >Heeresgruppe Mitte<. When his first 
request to provide him with at least the depots of the booty guns until new German replacements were 
available, it was dismissed almost with derision by Generals Keitel and Jodl. They thought that there 
were no more unused booty guns in Germany. But the chief of the Army Department of the OK W, 
General Bohlen, informed Guderian that thousands of guns and other heavy weapons were still stored in 
the Wehrmacht's ordnance offices. They had been greased and cared for monthly for years, but had not 
been used.1 Guderian ordered their installation in the eastern forts and the main emplacements. One 
hundred batteries of artillery could be mobilized in this way. But as of September 1944, 78 of these 
batteries were missing, as were all captured Russian artillery pieces with calibers larger than 76 
millimeters. It is striking that to this day no one can say for sure where these 78 batteries went. Guderian 
claimed in his memoirs that they were probably sent to the Western Front. But basically they did not 
appear there any more than in the East. A clue as to what might have happened to them is found in the 
memoirs of Rochus Misch, Hitler's telephone operator and bodyguard. Misch shared that in the fall of 
1944 he had been a witness in a discussion between Hitler and Keitel about the fact that high casualties 
had been incurred in a German operation in Finland. As it turned out, this had been due to 
misinformation from the Wehrmacht command staff. Thus, an order had been given by Hitler to 
advance without the presence of the necessary military equipment. 300 guns, which were urgently 
needed, had been left in the port of Reval and had not even been unloaded. Hitler was audibly furious 
when he learned of this afterwards.2 This example shows the methods used to keep urgently needed 
weapons from being used. "Himmler Organ" and "Panzer Blitz": the drama of wing-stabilized missiles 


In the spring of 1945, hundreds of operational German battle planes on the Eastern Front were waiting 
for anti-tank missiles that were never delivered. Yet the underlying missile had been ready for front-line 
use since 1942.1 During the war, engineer Rolf Engel had worked for the SS at the GroBendorf 
Experimental Station for Jet Propulsion (VA). Impressed by the introduction of Soviet "Stalin- orgel< 
rocket launchers such as BM-13 and BM-8 in 1941, the head of the SS Weapons Office had given 
Gartner the order to capture "Stalin- orgels" intact. Gartner's assignment was to prove quite difficult. 
The Soviets had in fact declared the >Stalinorgel< a secret weapon, which initially could only be 
operated by secret service troops of the NK VD. Even later, each missile launcher battery had its own 
NKVD overseers. They were supposed to make sure that no rocket launchers fell into German hands 
undestroyed. Thus, although the "Stalin Organ" had been in service since July 1941, it took an SS 
commando squad to get such a device, including ammunition, into German hands at Lake Ilmen. The 
looted weapon was handed over by the SS to the Army Weapons Office for evaluation and weapons 
technology assessment. Later, the Ammunition Commission decided to conduct further testing at the 
VA Gossendorf firing range. Eventually, both versions of the BM-13 and BM-8 were successfully 
tested. For German purposes, however, the smaller BM-8, introduced later by the Russians, seemed 
more suitable. The German Army had already been using its own 15 cm rocket launchers, called 
"Wurfgranatem", since 1941 at 

the start of "Unternehmen Barbarossa<. Engineer Engel now developed a new weapon based on the 
Soviet rockets with area stabilization instead of spin stabilization. Engel's rationale was that a smaller 
caliber was needed that would allow a number of salvos to completely cover a given target area. The 
small 8 cm caliber also guaranteed the rapid mobility of the entire device. The development was given 
the name "solid-fuel rocket 8 cm-RSpgrV A<. The development proceeded relatively quickly. The 
Russian rocket was further developed for German purposes. The simplicity and lightness of production 
were maintained. The angle of attachment of the rocket wings to the airframe was modified in such a 
way that the rocket had a rotating effect during launch. In contrast to the Soviet >Katyusha<-BM, the 
German replicas thus got a better firing accuracy. Because of the typical firing sound, the weapon 
quickly got the nickname >Himm- ler-Orgel<, similar to the Soviet nickname >Stalin-Orgel<. As 
early as spring 1942, the SS had at its disposal a rocket launcher with 8-cm solid-fuel rockets, which 
fired 48 rockets per salvo, had a range of between 6 and 8 km, and delivered a hit radius of 200 meters. 
Independently of the Army, the Waffenwerke in Brno took over the production of rocket launchers 
and was first able to produce 13 examples for the SS target launcher batteries 521 and 522. Since the 
Army Weapons Office was stonewalling, the SS converted six French SOMUA S303 (f) infantry 
fighting vehicles as rocket launcher self-propelled guns. They began arriving at the front in 1944.1 The 
Army continued to refuse to adopt the SS development, although the SS launcher earned exceptionally 
good front-line ratings. As with the rejection of other foreign weapons as replicas in the Reich, the 
Army Weapons Office explained the Soviet development as "obsolete" as justification. In Kummersdorf 
near Berlin, however, there had already been a comparison firing between the conventional throwing 
grenades and the 8 cm SS wing rocket in 1942. The result was in favor of the winged rocket, which had 
shown itself to be "clearly superior". Now no one could speak of "obsolete". Despite the positive 
outcome of the comparison shootout, the Army Weapons Office delayed large-scale production of the 
8-cm salvo launcher for years, using pretextual arguments. General Hugo Beisswanger, General 
Olbricht's representative, emphasized that a coexistence of both types of rocket launchers was out of the 
question. The demand of SS-Brigadefiihrer Gartner to provide 40000 wing rockets per month at least 
for further large-scale tests was again rejected by a representative of the Organization Department of the 
Army General Staff under several pretexts. The dispute between the Army Ordnance Department and 
the SS went so far that Reich Minister Speer raised the matter at a meeting with Hitler on March 5, 


1944. Speer emphasized that "despite the practical superiority of the 8-cm SS launcher over the 15-cm 
Army launcher, which is still doubted by numerous authorities but is nevertheless likely to exist, there 
are difficulties in production (conversion), mass deployment, manpower, and so on. Therefore, a larger 
troop test was necessary". This, too, was delayed by the responsible gentlemen at the Heereswaffenamt. 
As late as December 1944, SS Brigadier Gartner found it "inexplicable that this ammunition is not yet 
in troop use. . . As long as the large-caliber rocket ammunition could not be fired accurately, its mass use 
was a waste of material. In addition, it would be too large and too heavy for salvo guns, it would reduce 
the rate of fire, and it would place excessive demands on the gunners. In a combat shooting (e.g. nerve 
gases - note F. G.) the large caliber concentrated the combat agent (especially the liquid one) at the point 
of impact. Smaller calibers achieved a better areal dispersion." This was one more reason for the 
saboteurs to further hinder the production of the 8 cm rocket. Engineer Engel, in desperation over the 
intrigue of the Army Ordnance Office, which kept delaying the planned large-scale production, had 
earlier approached Field Marshal Erwin Rommel personally and convinced him of his launcher. 
Through his personal intervention, Rommel is said to have demanded the monthly output of 200000 
winged rockets. According to Engels, only about half of these were completed. As 8 cm rocket multi- 
launchers, they were used from 1944 on by the SS Vielwerferbatterien 521 and 522. Versions of the 
armored Opel >Maultier< now served as launch vehicles. Thus, obscure machinations prevented 
Germany's rocket launcher divisions in the East from achieving the same effectiveness as their Soviet 
opponents equipped with >Stalin organs<. At Breslau and in Pomerania, the 8 cm rocket launchers 
were still able to make a name for themselves in the defensive battles in 1945. Regardless of all intrigues 
and sabotage-like obstructions, the area-stabilized 8 cm rocket of the VA GroBendorf was used for 
numerous other applications: 

As a fixed defensive gun, a flare missile for tank formations, and - with a shaped charge - as a payload 
from aircraft against tanks. According to Engel, this weapon, called >Panzerblitz<, still achieved great 
success in the East toward the end of the war. Here it is worth taking a closer look. The Russians had 
been trying to hunt tanks with unguided RS-82 and RS-132 aircraft missiles since the beginning of the 
Eastern campaign, while the Western Allies had been using bazookas and unguided RP projectiles to 
widely attack German tanks from the Normandy invasion onward. Actual successes against tanks, 
however, apart from the psychological aspect, were within narrow limits for both Russians and Western 
Allies. From December 1944, the Luftwaffe followed suit. After initial tests with >Panzerschreck< 
tubes, the >Panzerblitz-l<, an air-to-surface missile developed from the VA's 8-cm rocket, came into 
use for tank hunting.1 Unlike the Allied projectiles, which had to rely on pure explosive effect, Engel's 
>Panzerblitz< used a lethal shaped-charge warhead. In fact, the large number of Soviet and later 
Western Allied tanks was one of the core problems of the Wehrmacht. The introduction of special 
strike aircraft such as the HS-129B and the Ju-87G with heavy cannon armament could not solve the 
problem in the face of Allied air superiority. Thus, the task was to convert the numerous FW-190 F-8 
and F-9 battle aircraft available for anti-tank combat. This was possible by equipping them with the 
new armor-piercing missiles. At the end of December 1944, the first >Panzerblitz< (PB) rakets entered 
front-line service in the East and West. From January 1945, however, the emphasis of the Panzerblitz 
missions was to shift rapidly to the east. After the first missions looked promising, many more battlefield 
squadrons were quickly converted to >Panzerblitz< missiles. Sufficient fuel was also available for crew 
training. This shows how important the >Panzerblitz< missiles were to the Luftwafte. The main 
training center was Gardelegen. As late as April 1945, more than 310 Luftwaffe aircraft were prepared 
for Panzerblitz and Panzerschreck missions. Essentially, however, there were only three squadrons, the 
8th / SG-1 the 6th /SG-3 and the 5th /SG-77, that came in for missile action! Rarely were more than 
18 aircraft in action at the same time. On March 22, 1945, pilots of 11 FW-190 F-8s succeeded in 


destroying a total of 17 Soviet tanks and other vehicles with >Panzer- blitz< missiles, at the same time 
succeeding in shooting down two Soviet aircraft. However, missions like this were rare, and although 
>Panzerblitz< missions took place in the last battles over Berlin and on the territory of the Reich 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia (Czechoslovakia), only a few missiles were still delivered to the 
troops. Thereby more than 100000 >Panzerblitz< rockets were ready. However, they allegedly did not 
get to the battlefield aircraft urgently waiting for the new weapon because of "destroyed transport 
links". Many of the FW-190s that had already been converted therefore had to remove the missile 
launching scaffolds already mounted under their wings. Nevertheless, additional squadrons were still 
being converted to >Panzerblitz< missiles in late March 1945. It has never been known that those 
responsible for not delivering the completed >Panzerblitz< missiles to the front-line units were ever 
held accountable. In fact, an entry in the war diary of the Chief of Air Armament for April 1945 states 
that material for 50000 more >Panzerblitz< rockets was available, but that it was no longer certain that 
the finished projectiles would reach the units in time. Even if this information seems quite 
understandable for the month of April 1945, when the fronts collapsed quickly, this is not true for the 
months of December 1944 to March 1945. The small >Panzerblitz<- rockets, taking up only little space 
and weight, would have been distributed quickly among the front units, if one had wanted it. Even the 
VW >Kiibelwagen<, which could be found everywhere, would have been sufficient for this purpose! 
Thus the Soviet tank crews were spared a possible mass use of German anti-tank missiles in 1945. The 
German developments >Panzerblitz-l < and their successors >Panzerblitz-2< and >Panzerblitz-3< 
were clearly superior to Allied air-to-surface anti-tank missiles like the RS types of the Soviets and the 
RP projectiles of the British. After all, Germany's weapons industry had managed to produce within a 
few months and under difficult conditions about half the number of anti-tank missiles as the British 
fighter-bombers had used en masse against German targets in 1944/45. On one day in March 1945 
alone, a few German aircraft had destroyed nearly half as many enemy armored fighting vehicles in a 
single use of airborne antitank 

missiles as the entire Western Allied Jabo missiles had destroyed during the entire 1944/45 campaign. 
In fact, postwar evaluations have shown that the supposedly so successful Anglo-American airborne 
antitank missiles had more moral than actual effect against combat armored vehicles and were mainly 
lethal against soft targets such as trucks or railroad trains.1 Again, the hard-fighting German front was 
deprived of a hopeful weapon! Had Hitler been deliberately misinformed for years about the air war 
situation on the Eastern Front? Even in 1943, the impressive success of the fighter planes and the 
impressive destruction reports of the battle pilots - the latter bought with heavy personnel and material 
losses - deceived the German leadership about the real condition of the Luftwaffe on the Eastern Front. 
A deliberate effect?2 On March 3, 1944, four leading fighter pilots of Fighter Wing 52 went to 
Berchtesgaden to be decorated by Hitler:3 among them Gerhard Barkhorn, Johannes Wiese, Walter 
Krupinski and Erich Hartmann. They were received at Berchtesgaden station by Major von Below, 
Hitler's Luftwaffe ordnance officer. Immediately before the Oak Leaves were awarded at 
Berchtesgaden, Hartmann and his comrades were given strict instructions not to make any negative 
remarks to Hitler about events at the front, weapons and equipment, tactics, or other matters that might 
normally have come up in answers to Hitler's questions. "The Fihrer's health is not the best," was the 
excuse given to the fighter pilots (by von Below? - note F. G.) as a reason. He emphasized that every 
precaution had been taken to ensure that all negative facts were withheld from him on the grounds of 
his assaulted health. After Hitler presented the awards, he remained with the young aviators for half an 
hour. He showed a detailed knowledge of the air war situation on the Eastern Front - according to the 
state of 1942. Hitler, who for Hartmann radiated a personal dynamism that captivated all present, also 
knew the calibers of the weapons and numerous technical details. But it was back to yesterday's stand. 


Erich Hartmann described in his memoirs that he was shocked when it became apparent that Hitler 
obviously possessed the capacity to understand details, but that he had no insight into the actual 
situation facing the Luftwaffe on the Eastern Front in 1944. Hartmann, the most successful fighter pilot 
of World War II with 352 acknowledged kills of enemy planes, asked himself the inevitable question: 
was Hitler deliberately misinformed, and if so, by whom and why? Without a doubt, according to 
Hartmann, Hitler was kept away from reality by a wall of lies. Fatal conclusions of the leadership had to 
result from this. The Luftwaffe pilots in the East had to pay the bill: Constant withdrawals of squadrons 
from Russia in favor of the other theaters of war and the continued use of old aircraft types were part of 
these artificially induced misjudgments. By 1944 at the latest, this led to disastrous consequences in the 
air warfare sector that could not be repaired. 


